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MISCELLANY. — 


CONSUELO.* 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
Vit. 

It will appear to you very strange, but 
it ts nevertheless very true, dear reader, 
that Anzvleto shonld never have had an 
opinion respecting the beauty or the ugli- 
ness of Consuelo. Consuelo lived so iso- 


lated, so unknown a life in Venice, that 


no one had ever thought to ascertain, if 


through this veil of forgetfulness and ob- 
scurity, intelligence and goodness had 
ended by manifesting themselves under 
an agreeable form, or under an insignifi- 
cant one. - 

Porpora who had no sense remaining 
except for art, saw in her only the artist. 
Her neighbors in the Corte Minellt saw 
her innocent love with Anzoleto without 
veing seandalized. People are not fero- 
They had 


sometimes prophesied to her that she 


point at Ve niet 


cious on this 


would be unhappy with that boy, who had 
no position nor means of livelihood, and 
had advised her rather to seek an estab- 
lishment with some honest and peaceable 
mechanic. But as she had always an- 
swered, that being without family or posi- 
tion herself, Anzoleto was perfectly fitted 
for her, and as for six years not a day 
had passed without their being seen to- 
gether, never seeking for mystery and 
never quarrelling, the neighbors had ended 
by accustoming themselves to their free 


and indissoluble union. No one had ever 


thought of paying court to the amica ¢ of 
Anzoleto. Was it solely on account of 


the engagement which they supposed she | 


had formed, or was it on account of her 
wretchedness? or was it rather because 
her person had never exercised any at- 
traction upon them! ‘The last hypothesis 
is very probable. 

* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. SHaw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Sull every one knows, that from twelve 
to fourteen, young girls are generally 
meagre, abashed, without harmony in 
their features, in their proportions, in 
their movements. ‘Towards fifteen they 


are made over, to use a vulgar expression 


of the matrons; and she who just before | 


seemed frightful, reappears, after this 
short labor of transformation, if not hand- 
some, at least agreeable. It has also 
been remarked, that it is not advantageous 


for the future beauty of a little girl to 


be pretty too early. Consuelo having | 


received like others the benefit of ado- 


lesecence, people had ceased to say that) 


she was ugly, and the fact is that she 
was no longer so. Only as she was 
neither Dauphine nor Infanta,* she had 
no courtiers about her to proclaim that 


the royal offspring grew handsome day 


by day ; and asshe had not the support of 


tender friends, anxious for her future lot, 
no one took the trouble of saying to An- 
zoleto: ** Your betrothed will not make 
you blush before the world.’’ Anzoleto 
had heard her ealled ugly at an age when 
this reproach had to him neither meaning 
nor importance; and ever since people 
no longer said any thing either good or 
bad about Consuelo’s face, he had for- 
gotten to think of it. His vanity had 
taken another flight. His dreams were 
of the theatre and of celebrity, and he 
had no time to make a display of his con- 


quests, and besides the grosser part of 


curiosity which enters into the desires of 


youth was satisfied with him. I have 
said that at eighteen,he had nothing more 
to learn. At twenty-two he was almost 
blasé ; and at twenty-two as at eighteen, 
his attachment for Consuelo was as tran- 


quil, spite of some chaste kisses, taken 


| without trouble and given without shame, 


as it had been till then. 

In order not to be too much astonished 
at this calmness and this virtue on the 
part of a young man who certainly did 
not pretend to those qualities elsewhere, 
it must be observed that the great liberty 
in which our adolescents lived at the 





* A French or Spinich Princess. 


/commencement of this history, had been 
modified, and little by little restrained 
with time. Consuelo was nearly sixteen, 
and still led a somewhat vagabond life, 
leaving the conservatory all alone, to re- 
peat her lesson and eat her rice with 
Anzoleto on the steps of the Piazotta, 
when her mother, worn out with fatigue, 
ceased to sing in the evening at the door 
of the cafés, with a guitar in her hand 
and a wooden bewl before her. The 
poor creature retired into one of the most 
miserable lofts of the Corte Mineilli, there 


tediously to end her wretched life upon # 


truckle bed. Then the good Consuelo, 
not wishing to leave her, changed entire- 
ly her manner of living. Except the 
hours in which the professor deigned to 
give her a lesson, she worked either with 
her needle or at counterpoint, always 
near the bed of that imperious and des- 
pairing mother, who had eruelly maltreat- 
ed her in childhood, and now presented to 
her the frightful spectacle of a death-bed 
without courage and without virtue. 
Consuelo’s filial piety and tranquil de- 


votion were never inconsistent for a sin- 


gle moment. Joys of youth, liberty, 


wandering life, even love, all were sacri- 
ficed without regret and without hesita- 
tion. Anzoleto complained bitterly, and 
seeing that his reproaches were useless, 
| resolved to forget her and divert himself; 
| but this was impossible. Anzoleto was 
|not so assiduous at labor as Consuelo ; 
| he took quitkly and badly the bad lessons 
|which his professor, to earn the salary 
promised by Zustiniani, gave him as badly 
|and as quickly. This was very lucky for 
| Anzoleto, in whom the prodigality of na- 
|ture repaired as well as possible the lost 
| time and the effects of bad teaching ; but 
| there resulted many hours of idleness, in 
| which the friendly cheerful society of Con- 
|suelo was horribly missed by him. He 
|tried to throw himself into the passions 
|of his age and class; he frequented the 
_wine shops, and gambled away with black- 
iguards the little gratuities which the 
'Count Zustiniani bestowed upon him from 
‘time to time. Thie life pleased him for 
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red Porpora into a! out experiencing for her the least passion, 


laby h of meditations and conjectures. and without being able to feel any for 

his master did t know the seeret of other women, so much dit the sweetness 

lh tl hes ived from Consuelo; of | intimacy and the pleasure of living 
§ having ¢ severely) olded the 7 her seem preferable to all. 

lf I \ 1 that { Without ( S 1 r the high facul- 

‘ - ( i ns { ot is ¢ l I nh, ine had acquired 

} { iO, Who Wished $ sullicient tast discernment to know 

1 the professor's good gra- | that she ha? more science and power than 

( to show herself { the « s at San Samuel, and 

retore him 1 company with Anzoleto,’ than Corilla herselt "Fo his affection of 

\ \ m ta distance tbit. had bec ited the h pe a almost 

nt fr A yw with her, the certaintv of an association of inter- 

: ts ’ r hid herself ests, which would in time make their con- 

i CY ( VW la, ne on | dh al \ hi | by lliant. Consue- 

loha. o had seldom the custom of thinking of 

I} caut were still e nued , t} futui l‘oresight was not among 

when ( lo ume a sick purse. and 1 occupations of her spirit. She would 

\ t longer to endure her s cultivated musie, without any 

eek r i t hope, ins ‘ ad tha t t of tollowing her vo- 

| I c t er m V Ot interests 

to s : nt \ \ t | ietice of this art Was to es- 

{ e with her everv evening, the | tab between her and her friend, had 

= > Oo; hie ay no oun to | than that ot an 


iffection. It 
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this n 1 was tl fi without consulting her, that 
( . over ‘ t ( ads ‘ d th hope of 
ot 5 ( tenil n of their dreams; 
’ Sh lat thet that Zustiniani was oecu- 
Stol t { t tlous Ll in fine i successor for Corilla, 
(nz liis litt Anzoleto, di r with a rare sagacity 
voeation | t t of ted S, conditio f his patron’s mind, had im- 
( . . 0 it d 1 which h ust 
( S sv w mad 
l s weak sulle J But tl s of ( suelo, this ob- 
A nzolet le temp ent sO 1 xpected, strang nd invinei- 
t m blis perse - f the ¢ nt w not deceived, had 
( { \ to cast d consternation 
‘ . : —— Q retrod the path to 
0 ‘ ( / rat ey vy step 
D, 
\ ‘ t t der new leht 
t S sort | 1 f his friend, and repeating 
| i \ ‘ ne Wit? ! t of terrogation it every 
ref \ d not } ty’ very ugly? fright- 
ln dwis in d hie al if 
2, ving to hin - 
‘ Vill 
our ‘ \WV eason that vou look at 
si hus so!’ °** said Consuelo to him, on seeing 
' t to any oth ter her room and gaze at her ina 
' , Cl hen thinking to| strange wav without saying a word. ‘* One 
la seful and salutary , would say that you had never seen me.”’ 
sel, without lecting whether it ‘It is true, Consuelo,’’ answered he, 
could | d or not, she made her I never have seen you.”’ 
swedl \ SW ive already seen, ‘*Are you crazy’’’ replied she, * I 
never to aband herself to her lover be- | don’t know what you mean.’’ 
fore tine $s consecration oft mar- ‘* My God! Mv God l believe it in 
( suelo had sworn it, without | deed,’’ eried Anzoleto. ‘* Ihave a great 
forest g the obstacles which the inde-| black spot in my brain, through which | 
pn d irreligious character of An-| cannot see you 
zoleto might offer to the project. ‘Mercy on us! You are ill, my 
Having become an orphan, Consuelo) friend?” 
conti d to work with her needle for ‘¢ No, dear girl, be calm, and let ustry 
present subsistence, and to study music,|to see clearly. ‘Tell me, Consuelo, do 


p99 


ted with the future | you think | am handsome 


dasSSOCIAa 


‘* Yes, certainly, since I love you 
= But if did 


hould you think of me 


ring the two years 


hat she had hved alone in her carret, he you not love me what 


had continued 


every day, with 


to see hex 








ee - — ee 


** How do I know? ”’ 


‘When you look at other men besides 


me, do you know whether they are hand- 
some or ugly eo 

‘¢ Yes, but I find you handsomer than 
the handsomest.”’ 

‘* Ts it because [ am so, or because you 
love me t 

‘‘T believe it is both the one and th 
other. Besides every body says that you 


7 


are handsome, and you know it w 
But what do you care about that? ”’ 

‘¢T wish to know if you would love me 
if I were frightful.”’ 

‘* Perhaps I should not perceive it.”’ 

‘* You believe then, that one may lov: 
an ugly person? ”’ 

‘Why not, since you love me? 

‘* You are ugly then, Consuelo? Tru- 


ly now, tell me; answer me, are you 


‘* No, no, in truth I do not see it 
‘* In that case I am handsome enough. 
I am well satisfied 
when you look at me with so good, s 
natural, so loving an air, it seems to m 
that you are handsomer than Ce ‘illa. B 
I wish to know if that is t effect of m 
illusien, or if it is the trutl | know 
vour phvs no I W that it is hon- 
est and that it eases mu that when | 
am angry, it c sme; that when lI an 
sad, it cheers me; that when | m low 
spirited, it tes me B 
know your luce Yi 
I cannot be s whet! that is 


not 


‘¢] did not think about it But to love 
with love, Consuelo, — for in faet I love 
vou with love, do I not? I cannot live 
without vou, I cannot leave you That 


t not! What do you think 


is lov Se. 


‘Could it be any thing else?”’ 
‘“ It might be friendship ? 
‘‘ Yes, it might be friendship —” 


Hlere Consuelo, surprised, stopped, and 


looked attentively at Anzoleto, and he, 


falling into a melancholy revery, asked 


himself positively, for the first time, if he 


felt friendship or love, for Consuelo; if 


the calmness of his senses, if the chastity 
which he so easily observed beside her, 
were the result of re spect or of indiffer- 
ence. For the first time, he looked at 
this voung girl with the eves of a young 


man, interrogating with a spirit of analy 
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sis, which was not without trouble, that 
forehead, those eyes, that form, and all 
those details, of which he had before per- 
ceived only a sort of ideal whole, veiled 

it were in his thought. For the first 
time, Consuelo, abashed, felt troubled at 
1e gaze of her friend ; she blushed, her 


heart beat with violence, and her eyes 


turned aside, not able to endure those of 


Anzoleto. At last, as he still kept si- 
lenee, and she did not dare to break it, an 
inexpressible anguish seized upon her, 
creat tears rolled down her cheeks; and 


hiding her face in her hands: 


‘©! [see very well.”’ said she. ** you 
have come to teil me that you no longer 
wish me for your friend.”’ 

‘No, No! 1 did net -any Gant 1's 


not sav it'*’ eried Anzoleto, affrichted 


by the tears, which he had eaused for the 


ak: ies 1 quickly restoted to his 
frat f - lasped Consuelo in 
3 S B is she turned awav her 
frag . } fresh and ealm cheek 
} seed ie sh r, which was 
] | | f of coarst 
lack las 
\\ hen t irs Si) LssIoOnNn Ss in- 
stantane | 1 powerful or- 
r 7 o} has mained chast is 
{the complete de- 
( causes a shock 
“ s violent and almost patnf 
I do not know what is the matter 
with i¢ S | ms elo t l rh rself 
from tl ms her friend with a sort of 
wh ahye } ; } hetfor exp - 
d oe 1 er 5 to 
hat I roing to d 
Do not said Anzo follow- 
z ls us arms 
( ai 
1 tre { ~ ») Was Dedut tat tna 
istant; and though Anzoleto w not 
eTtain of ‘ t of fact. he could not 
elp s so, because his heart felt it 
vivid] 


V 
But in fine.”’ said Consuelo, all pale 
nstant, ‘* why do vou 


so much wish to find me handsome to- 


‘* Would von not wish to be so. dear 
Consuelo?” 


os Yes. for vou 


And for others 


(nd if our future happiness depend- 
ed upon it!’ Here Anzoleto, seeing the 
uneasiness which he caused his triend, 
related to her ingenuously all that had 
passed between the Count and him ; and 
when he had repeated the expressions so 
fur from flattering, which Zustiniani had 
used in Spe aking of lier, the cood Con- 
suelo, who had been tranquilized little by 


little, as she thought she saw through 


the whole matter, burst into a loud} 
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laugh as she finished wiping her tearful 
eyes. 

‘* Why!” said Anzoleto, quite surpris= 
ed at this entire absence of vanity, ‘* até 
you not more moved, more uneasy than 
that? Ah! Isee, Consuelo, you are a lit- 
tle coquette ; you know that you are not 
ughy —”’ 
** Listen,’’ said she smiling, “ sinée 
you take such nonsense as serious, I must 


ease your mind a little. I have neve? 


not being handsome, 1 


een a coquette 
do not wish to be ridiculous. But as to 
being ugly, I am not so either.” 

‘* Certainly somebedy has told you 
that' who said so, Consuelo? ”’ 

‘¢ First my mother, who was nerer 
troubled about my ugliness. I have of 
teu heard her say that it would pass 
away; that she had been even more ugly 
when she was 2 child, and miany persons 
who knew her, have told me that 4t twen= 
ty she was the handsomest girl in Burs 
gos. You well know that when by chance 
any one looked at her in the eafés where 
she used to sing, they said ‘ That woman 
must have been handsome.’ Look you, 
my poor friend, beauty is just like that, 
when one is poor ; it is but for an instant: 
one is not yet handsome, 2nd then direetly 


Perhaps I shall be, 


who knows! If I am not obliged to 


one 1s no longer so. 


wear myself out, can get plenty of sleep, 


‘ 


ind do not suffer too much with hunger.’ 
‘Consuelo, we will not leave each 
other : soon I shall be rich, and then vou 


will want for nothing. 


9 Then you can be 
handsome at your ease.”’ 
= Well and cond ! May God do the 


rest ' 


But all this determines nothing for 
th ree + mna wu “ant © kne w if the 
Co t w i von | Is uch to 


ippear on the stage 
Plaguey Count! provided he does 
not make too much difficulty ! 
‘Tt is settled that vou are not ugly.”’ 
**No, I am not ugivy. A short time 


ago, | heard the glass-blower, who lives 


opposite, say to his wife: ‘ Do you know 


that Consuelo is not bad looking’ She, 


has a good figure, and when she laughs, 
she cheers your very heart: and when 
she sings, she looks quite pretty.” ”’ 

** And what did the glass-blower’s wife 
answer? ”’ 

‘* She answered: ‘ What's that to you, 
stupid? mind your work; what right has 
a married man to be looking at young 
giflst’”’ 

‘‘ Did she seem vexed? ”’ 

‘* Quite so,’’ 

She felt that 
And be- 


_ That *s a good sign 
her hushand was net mistaken 
sides’ *’ 

‘¢ And besides, the Countess Moneeni- 
vo, who cives me work, and who has al- 


alwavs taken an interest in me, said last 


ed 








Uw~ 


week to Doctor Ancillo, who was with 
her when I entered. ‘ See, 
how this Zr/e/la * 


white and well 


Signor doctor, 


has grown, and how 
she is!’ ”’ 


mace 


re 


answered ‘It is true, Madame, 


** And what did 1 Doctor answer? 


by have known 


of thre 


who whiten on getting a little en- 


Bacchus! I shouid not 


her: she is of the nature phil g- 


matics, 


bonpoint. She will be a handsome girl, 


you will see.’ ’’ 
F And besid 
And 


besides, the Superior of Santa 
I 


Ati 


(Chiara, who gives me embroidery to 
work for her altars, suid the other day to 
one of the sisters: * see now, if what ] 


; 


told you is not true Consuelo resembles 


our Saint Cecilia. Every ume that | 
pray before that image, I cannot help 
thinking of this little on and then | 
pray tor her that she m: not fall into 


sin, and that she may never sing except 


for the church.’ ”’ 


‘¢ And what did the Sister answer?’ 
‘‘The Sister answered: ‘ It is true. 


And ] 


my mother: it is indeed true.’ 


went quickly inte their Church and look- 
ed at the Saint Cecilia, which is by a 
ereat master, and which is handsome 
sate bond " 
verv handsom« 

‘* And which resemb] you?! 


‘¢ A very litt! 


(nd you have never told me all 

this?’ 

‘T have not thought about it 

‘* Dear Cons then you a hand- 
some !*’ 

I do ‘nt think so; but I am no longer 
so ugly as they used to say I was. At 
any rate they do n't tell, me so any long- 
er. It is true that may be because they 
think it might pain me now.”’ 

‘Let us see, Consuelo, look at me 
well. You have the handsomest eyes in 


orld, 


‘But my mouth is large,” 


the w to start with.”’ 
said Con- 
suelo laughing, and taking a little piece 
of a broken mirror which served her as a 
psy he in which to look at herself. 

Tt 
tecth ! 


Pp 
| 


beautiful 
Anzoleto ; ‘* they are 


is not small; but what 
returned 
fine pearls, and you show them all when 
you laugh.”’ 

‘In that case you must say something 
to make me laugh when we are before 


the Count.”’ 


‘* You have magnificent hair. Consue- 


lot”? 


‘** As to that matter, yes! Do you wish | 


toseeit!’’ She took out her comb, and 


let fall even to the floor, a torrent of black 
hair, in which the sun glistened as in a 
glass. 

‘¢ And 


and 


full 


shoulders — ah ! 


you have a chest, a fine 


waist, your 


beautiful, Consuelo! Why do you hide 


them from me! I only ask to see what; ‘+ Well! that is magnificent!” cried | 
* Girl | Anzoleto, overcome with surprise at see- 


very 
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you wil) have to show before the public.”’ 
‘* | have a pretty small foot,’’ said Con- 
suelo, to turn the conversation; and she 


showed a true little Andalusian foot; a 


beauty almost unknown at Venice. 
‘* Your hand is charming too,’ said 
Anzleto, kissing for the first time the 


hand which he had till then clasped ami- 


cably like that of a eomrade. ‘* Let me 


SCC 


your arms.’ 


‘*VYou have seen them a _ hundred 
times,’’ said she taking off her mit- 
tens, 

‘*No, I have never seen them,”’ said 


Anzoleto, whom this innocent and danger- 
ous examination began to agitate singu- 
fell 
covering with his glance, this young girl, 
look 


to his eves. 


larlv,.— and he again into silence, 


whom ev beautified and 


formed 


ry 


trans- 
Perhaps it was not exactly true that 
blind till then: 


this was the first time that Consuelo laid 


he had been for perhaps 


aside, without knowing it, that careless air 
which only a perfect regularity of features 
At that 


with a violent attack 


can make agreeable. instant, 


still troubled upon 


her heart. havine again become natural 


and 


ceptible embarrassment which was not 


confiding, but preserving an imper- 


’ that 
modesty felt and understood, her com- 


the awak r of coquetry, but 


‘no 


plexion had a transparent paleness, and 
her eyes a pure and serene brightness, 


which ee rtainly made her resemble the 


Saint Cecilia of the nuns of Santa Chiara. 
Anzoleto could no longer turn his eves 
from her. The had set; the 


sun 


night 
fell fast in that great chamber, lighted on- 
ly by one small window ; and in that half 


added 


beauty, there 


shade which still more to Con- 


suelo’s seemed to float 
about her a fluid of unseizable pleasures. 
Anzoleto had for a moment the thought 
ot himself the 


which were awakened in him with an en- 


abandoning to desires 
tirely new impetuosity, and to this senti- 
ment was united by flashes, a cold reflec- 


Hy 


dor of his transports, if Consuelo’s beau- 


tion. wished to ascertain by the ar- 
ty would have as much power over him 
as that of other women considered beau- 
tiful. 


to those temptations unworthy of her 


But he dared not give himself up 


who inspired them. 
tion became more profound, and the fear 
| of losing its strange delights, made him 
| wish to prolong it. 

All of a sudden, Consuelo, no longer 
‘able to endure her embarrassment, rose, 
and making an effort over herself to re- 
| store their cheerfulness, began to march 
through the chamber, making great trag- 


ic gestures, and singing several passages 


| forced, as if she were upon the stage. 


ot 





ing her capable of a display which she 
had never shown before him. 


‘* It is not magnificent,’’ said Consue- 


lo, reseating herself; ‘* and [ hope that 


you said so only in jest. 
** It would be magnificent on the stage. 


[ assure you it was not by toe 


oril 


y any 
strong, ( a would burst with jealous- 


sy; for it is every whit as striking as 
what she does, when they applaud her as 
if they would tear every thing to pieces.”’ 

** My dear Anzoleto,’’ answered Con- 
suclo, ‘1 should not wish that Corrilla 
should burst with jealousy for such jug- 
gleries, and if the public did applaud me 


I know 


should not wish ever to appear before it 


because how to mimic her, I 


again.”’ 

‘** Then you will do still better?” 

‘*T hope so, or 1 will have nothing to 
do with it 

** Well, how will you do?’ 

‘*T don’t know ve ‘7 

“ie.” 

rhe No ? 


fore it is decided whether I am ug 


for all this is a dream, and be- 


iy or 


not, we must not make such fine projects. 
Perhaps we are fools at this moment, and 


} 


that, as the Signor Count has said 


‘Consuelo is frightful.’ ’’ 


Oo 


This last hypothesis gave Anzoleto 


strength to withdraw. 


be 

At this epoch of his life, almost un- 
known to biographers, one of the best 
composers of Italy, and the greatest pro- 
ot 
century, the pupil of Scarlatti, the master 
of Hasse, of Cafarelli, of 
Mingotti, of Salimbini, of Hubert, (Sur- 


fessor of vocal music the eighteenth 


Farinelli, of 
named Porporino,) of Gabrielli, of Mol- 


teni, in a word, the father of the most 
celebrated schoul of singing in his time, 
Nicolas Porpora, languished obscurely at 
Venice, in a condition berdering on desti- 
tution and despair. He had nevertheless 
formerly directed, in that same city, the 
Conservatory of /° Ospedaletto, and that 


He 


period of his life had been brilliant. 


'had there written and brought forward 


Insensibly his emo- | 


his best operas, his most beantiful canta- 
tas, and his principal works in church 
Called to he 


had there secured, after some contests, 


music. Vienna in 1728, 
the favor of the Emperor Charles VI. 
Befriended the 
Saxony,* Porpora had afterwards been 


likewise by Count of 


| invited to London, where he had the glo- 


ry of maintaining for nine or ten years a 
rivalry with Handel, the master of mas- 


|ters, whose star paled at that period. 


of a lyric drama, in a manner somewhat | 


But the genius of Handel at last prevail- 





*He there gave lessons in singing and 
composition to the electoral princess of Sax- 
ony, who became afterwards in France the 
Grande Dauphine, mother of Louis XVI, 
of Louis X VIII and of Charles X. 





ee 
ae — 


ed, and Porpora, wounded in pride as well 


as injured in purse, had returned to Ven- 


ice to resume Without éclat, but not without 


; , } 
tion of another cons 


suffering, the direc 


vatory He still wrote 


operas: Put 


could not get them represented without 


much difficulty ; and the last, though eom 


posed at Ven ce, had be en played it Lon- 


d d not succes d. His vee 


don, where it 


nius had received deep wounds from 
which fortune and glory might hav: - 
stored it: but the u itude of Hasse 
of Farinelli and of Cafarelli, who aban- 
doned him more na > Y s tne 
work of breaking his heart, embittering 
his character, and pots r 
It is known that he died at Naples in 
misery and desolation, in 1 ( ticth 
vear of his aye 

At the time when (¢ Zustiniani 
foresecing, and almost dt { lenart 
re of Corilla, wished to find a successor 
for that cantatrice, Porpora was tl Vie- 
tim of a violent attack of splen humo 
and his vexation was not lwa W“ 
foundation: for if they did love to sing at 
Venice the music ¢ f J m ie ot L T 
of Carissimi, of Gaspa ind of other 
excellent masters, tl Iso ceiver 


without discernment, the buffo music of 
Coechi. of By of Salvator A pollin ind 
of other composers more or less indigen- 
ous, whose common and easy style flat- 
tered the tast of medioere spirits T} 

operas of Hasse could no longer pleas 
his stly irritated master. The respect 
ible i d nappy Porpora, Clos 7 } eS 
heart and his ears to the music of the 
moderns, sor t therefore to crush them 


under the glory and authority 


robation even to the grac ful compos 
tions of Galloppi, and to the original fan- 


tasies of Chiozzetto, th 
In fine, 
except of Martini th 
Monte Verde, of 


popular compos- 


eT ot Ve nice no one eco Id Sp ik 


to him elder, of 


Durante, of 


I do not know if even Marcello and Leo 
found grace before him It was there- 
fore coldly and sadly, that he received the 
first overtures of Count Zustiniani, re- 


specting his unknown pupil, the poor 


Consuelo, for whom nevertheless, he de- 
ired for he 


was too ex] erience 


both happiness and 


< 


glory 
ed in his professorship 
not to know all her worth and all her merit 


But 


talent so pure, and so strongly nourished 


at the idea of 


seeing profaned, this 


na of the old 
Lis he id 


and replied to the 


with the sacred man mas- 


' 
i 
i 


ters, he hung down with a d s- 


heartened alr, Count: 
‘Take her then, that soul without stain. 
that intelligence without spot, throw her 
to the dogs and deliver her to wild beasts, 
since sueh is the destiny of genius in our 
days.’’ This sorrow at once serions and 
comic, gave the Count an idea of the mer- 


it of the pupil, by the value which so rig- 
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her.—‘* What, 


said he, ** is that vour 


id a master attached to 
mv dear maestro,”’ 


opinion! Is Censuelo so extraordinary, se 


y Po shall hear her < id Porpora 
with a resioned ai and he repeated: 


Stull the Count succeeded in raising the 
depressed spirits of the master, by giving 
dim hepes of a serious teform n the 
choice of the operas which were placed 


ile 


upon the repe rtorv of his theatre. 
, inferior 


romised to banish from tt 


works as soon as he had expelled Corilla, 
youn whose ecaprice he laid the blame of 
n admittance 1 success. He soon 

udroitly led m to understand that | 
ould be v sparing of Hasse, and de- 


clared that. if Porpora would eomp 


era for Con lo, the day on which the 

' | e p 1} m W th , doub! 
le yV eX r his th ht 1 stvle 
' corresn 1 to it, that day would 
one of lyric t h for San. Samuel, 
ind ti most Db ful of the Cor nt’s 
Porpora, overcome, began to soften 

\ “; ' dine +} déb t t } s pu- 
s much as he id hitherto dreaded 
fearing to give through her fresh re- 
jute to his val But as the Count ex- 


} 
respecting the 
I 


pressed to himphis doubts 


ippearer ‘onsuelo, he refused to let 


him hear and extempore. 


‘IT do not say,’’ answered he to his ques- 


tions and entreaties, *‘ that she is a beau- 
tv: a girl so ] hed, and timid as 
she must be, u presence of a lord and 
udge of your class, a child of the peo- 
le, who has never been the object of the 
least attention, must require some dress 
nd some preparation. And besides, 
Consuelo is one of those whom the ex- 
pression of is exalts extraordinarily. 
She must be seen and heard at the same 
time Let me arrange: if vou do not 
like her, vou will leave her to me, and | 
vill find means to make a good religieuse 
f he who will be the glory of the 
school, in educating pupils under her di- 
rection.”” Such was in fact the de siny 
which Porpora had hitherto dreamed of 


for Consuelo 


When he saw 


her that 


his pupil again, he an- 


} 


was to be heard 


But as she in- 


nounced to she 


and judged by the Count. 


genuously confessed to him her fear of 


he made her be- 


be se¢ n. 


belne considered ugly, 


leive that she would not and that 


! the grated 


ning the 


she should Sing be 


gallery 


of the while the Count attended 


organ, 


the service in the church 


commended 


} 


as sne 


Only he re- 
her to dress herself decently, 
must afterwards be presented to 


that signor ; and though he too was poor, 


the noble master, he gave her some mon- 


ey for that purpose. Consuelo, amazed 


and agitated, oceupied for the first time 
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with the care of her person, prepared in 
haste her dress and her voice ; she quick- 
ly tried the last and finding it so fresh, so 
strong, so flexible, repeated many times 
to Anzoleto, who listened with emotion 


‘“¢ Alas! 


thing more he required of a cantatrice 


and delight: why should any 


than to know how to sing?” 


To be Continued. 


OF SYNTHESIS, OR THE UNITY OF THE 
SCIENCES. 


MBER 


Nt 


Se 
ent considerations to which 
‘nees at this era give rise, may 
three essential 


to points, 


- expressed, by sayimg that 


1. To 


ASSOCIATION 


2. To APPLicaTiox 
3. To PopviarrzaTron. 
These three words are the most ex- 


? 
' 


‘licit and eemplete formula of that vast 
scientific movement which is drawing our 


epoch within its rapid current. 


By Association, the sciences will con- 


stitute ONE SINGLE a new doc- 


SCIENCE, 


trine, a dogma d 


duced a posieriort, from 
the experimental studies which have filled 
the last three centuries. 
Application, they 
| by 


will emancipate 


working ¢ creating a class 


isses, 


of material agents (machines) which will 


confer upon man the sovereignty of the 


earth, and put him in possession of its 


natural laws and forces. 
By Popularization, they will render the 


noe facts 


? } 1, 
advantages of the two preced 


common to all men, and place each of 
them in a condition to perform an active 
and honorable part in that colleetive labor, 
all of us are 


to the execution of which 


called. 
To attain this « 


nd. to 


ized, the employment of 


these ten- 


canst 


dencies to be real 


a new method. the consequent and com- 


plement of that of Bacon and Descartes, 


— becomes or while indi- 


necessary. 


vidual and isolated efforts are sufficient to 


lay the foundations of the se 


, r? e<¢ > wre ; o 
only collective or associated ef ean 
> 


constitute the science of principles, whieh 


will be the crown of the whole experi- 


mental series and result in the alliance 


and fusion of all the particular sciences. 


) . . + } 
A single name is appropriate to the 
| 


science of which we speak: it is Syv- 
THESIS. 

The object of this Essay is to establish 
the truth of each of 


? pr va Livy r r = 
the preccaing propo 


CHAPTER I 
T icy fo Asso 
OLCT. 1. 


Our 


three centuries wil} suffice 


sciences are of recent orezin 


to bring us to 


the actual moment when their first ele- 


ments were diseovered 
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In the sixteenth century, man, emanci- 
pated from the yoke of authority by the 
Protestant insurrection, received from 
Descartes the mission of exploring scien- 
tifically the New World, which Bacon 
had to 
Before that, 
point to which human intelligence had 


The 


cave 


come, in some sort, discover. 


Erudition was the highest 
advanced men 
of the 


annotated and corrected according to the 


attained. most 


the age editions ancients, 


books of their masters. Below these, a 
ot 


texts which they had restored: while the 


crowd vulgar laborers compiled the 
few men who devoted themselves to orig- 
inal researches by observation and exper- 
iment, were exceptions as glorious, as 
they were rare. 


Bacon 


arose to say that a new work was to be 


Erudition beeame exhausted. 


accomplished, in which men would acquire 


great glory and power. ‘The new object 
of activity which he proposed, the virgin 
mine to which he invited their enterprise, 
*henomena, in which 


they might ascend, by observation, from 


was the world of 


induction to induction, to a knowledge of 


reneral causes. Bacon 


the most pro- 


claimed that Nature was the legitimate 
domain of man; he enumerated its riches; 
ip of the unknown 


ht for 


deputed a class of spec 


he traced a m regions 


where man mig 


nd his eCllipire ; he 
ial explorers lo 
drew up catalogues, 


each of them; and h 


in which the ‘ntor might 


the 


LV store away 


he had 


served or gathere d by expe riinent. 


of facts which ob- 


harvest 


Bacon announced what there was to do, 


and Deseartes in his turn, proclaimed who 


was to do it, and how it was to be done. 


Whot 


his place, his furrow, lis harvest; for 


All men: each one was to find 


each man 1s authority in scientific 


all 
matters, and in order to cooperate fruit- 


fully in the great labor which Bacon de- 


lineated, he must apply his mind aceord- 
of the True Method. 


were 


ing to the principle s 
‘Thus, 


hausted, 


when the ancients ex- 


Bacon open da new route; 
when the earth trembled under the weight 
of a spiritual authority, Descartes sum- 

of their 


all 


seientifie abilities. 


moned men to the free use 


Both by Bacon and Descartes was the 
individual reason urged to study phenom- 
ena according to 


the preseriptions of the 


true method, and thes: oreut men, whose 
disciples have been always more or less 
hostile, raising vain questious of preémi- 


y, Uitimat ly connect- 


ed with each other 

Be this as it may, we find that after 
them, the scientific career of man was 
opened, and the problein distinctly stated. 
At their call, all thoss who had before 
been engaged in editing, correcting, and 
commenting pon the chef dauvres of 
antiquit mandoned that ungrateful task, 


of 


presides over the distribution of scientific 
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to enjoy themselves upon the lands which | 


they were now commissioned to ex- 


plore. 

The investigation, description, and clas- | 
sification of the unknown riches of that 
world, are justly regarded as a most 


urgent labor. It was necessary that each 


phenomenon, that each being, that their | 
| 


least peculiarities, their accidents, their | 


smallest details, should be accurately 
known in all their phases, and that each 
find their 


The earth was divided 


of these should historian, or | 
special observer. 
in order that it might be examined (ca- | 
ploiter) ; each workman, finding a place 
agreeable to his predilections, established 
himself there, that he might search and 
clear it. This repartition of laborers 
must doubtless rest upon an exact classi- 
of 


whilst this classification could only be the 


fication the things to be explored, 
result of the study itself ; yet it sufficed 
that the distribution should be made from 
the point of view of their actual knowl- 
edge, in order that it might be appropriate 
vants of the moment. 

the of 


phenomena appeared to be, must be the 


to the 


Such as distribution natural 


distribution of the laborers. But, do we 
not perceive, at the first glance into the 
natural world, that things arrange them- 
t What is 


more obvious than the distinction between 


selves Into distinet catecvories 


material phenomena and those which re- 
Is not Nature divided 
Is 


there not a very marked separation be- 
? 


late to the mind? 


into animate and inanimate bodies? 


tween the three kingdoms Is any thing 
more manifest than the secondary divi- 
t Now, 


each of these divisions, the very least of 


sions of each of these kingdoins 


them, not only deserves to be studied, 


but furnishes a vast field of study; each 


requires a particular exploration and 


special investigators. Each student will 
seek what is most agreeable to himself. 
The same circumstances everywhere im- 
pel men.in the same direction, and each 


one looks out, describes, names, and | 


This immense labor of | 


classifies facts. 


investigation, that as a whole frightens 


the boldest imaginations; this project of] 
making an inventory of all the things| 
that exist in the world,—of going in| 
pursuit of them through distant voyages, 


amid the dust of libraries, at the bottom 


of the seas, on the summits of moun- 
the of | 


uniting them in collections, of analyzing 


tains, in bowels of the earth; 


them minutely in the laboratory and the 


cabinet, describing them in books, as- 


signing to cach a name, or characteristic 





by which it may always be recognized ; 


of distributing them into classes which 


give an exact expression of their relations 


or value ;-- this gigantic 


b'D 


enterprise still | 


terrifies no body, because no constraint | 


their efforts, 


/would have been compromised. 


labor, because each person imposes upon 


himself his own task, and only goes 


| where his predilections lead him, whilst 


he has in view, not the great object com- 

mon to all these scattered labors, but the 

special object of his own peculiar work. 
All 


over the soil of seience, which they were 


these husbandmen, disseminated 


appointed to redeem, occupied with facts 
apparently distinet, and remaining conse- 
quently without connection among them- 
selves, overlooked the great end of all 
took the 
they collected (that is, the materials of 
the work) for the work itself. Yet as 


science has need of particular facts, be- 


and facts which 


fore anything else, little inconvenience 
resulted from each laborer devoting him- 
self to his special function, and preserving 
an indifference to 


what was going on 


among the others. Indeed it was much 


better that he should do so; for it is 
evident, that if these laborers had known 
that they were only preparing the mate- 
rials of the edifice, they would have 
brought to their task, less ardor and en- 
thusiasm than they did, uuder a belief that 
they were engaged in a definitive and 
perfect work, It they had been pre- 
the that 


labor merely assisted in the construction 


occupied with thought their 
of a vast edifice, they would doubtless 
have come to think only of that edifice 
itself, they would have attempted to 
make a plan of it, each one of them ac- 


to and 


cording his particular notion, 
thereafter, instead of surrendering them- 
selves wholly to the observation of facts, 
would have studied them only so far as 
they confirmed their dreams, or might 
serve as materials in the impracticable 
structures which they had imagined.— 
the of 


whose general principles must be vigor- 


Thus glorious future Science, 
ously deduced from facts exactly known, 
It was 
better, therefore, we repeat, that scien- 
tific men should believe that the whole 
problem of science was contained within 
their own horizon, because if it had not 
been probable, that in due time some pow- 
erful voice would be IMted up, to recall 
them to the great end of all science, the 
facts themselves, in the course of their 
development, would have shown more 
and more the intimate relations in which 
they stood to each other, and drawn their 


When 


facts are classified, their relations become 


discoverers into the same train. 


manifest, and with their relations their 
differences, so that those who impose 
upon themselves the task of studying 
facts are necessarily led to the study of 
their relations. ‘They continue to de- 
scribe facts, but they describe them by 
their analogies rather than by their dif- 
ferences. ‘This is the with 


2ase many 


eminent men at this day, who are the 








representatives of a school of seience. 
destined to accomplish great things; and 


in this way too we may explain how 


it happens, that the labors of some of 


those who say that they are opposed to 
the Philosophy of Science. contribute to 
the establishment of that very Philosophy. 

Such is the actual position of the Sec- 
ences ;— the point to which they have been 
brought by differential researches. Just 
in proportion as facts have been multi- 


ied, we have seen the chasms which 
| 


separated them filled; in proportion as 
each particular fact h been better 
known, we have found that it possessed 
numerous relations with other facts { 

which we had supposed it was absolutely 


distinct; every new discovery has over- 


thrown some barrier, closed some ditch 
or established new ties between tsolated 
individuals. And that which has ft ke 
place in regard to individual facets, has 
equally taken place in regard to 

series of facts: they have | | 
together, they have been ide to unit 
It has been the same with the different 
sections of every science, and then with 
the sciences themselves: and thus it h: 
come to puss, that while it has been st 


posed that the only wavy of arriving at a 
knowledge of particular things, was to 
learn in what respect they differed from 
other things, it has been perceived that, 
even for the sake of getting at this par- 
particular knowledge of things, it was 


important to study the relations in whic! 


they stood to such and such a thine, o1 
such and such a phenomenon Scientific 
men, then, have been directed qu tu 


rally, towards an inquiry into tl alto 
of things,— an inquiry which they at first 
undertook with considerable vagueness, 
until it has been at last boldly proclaim d 
in many departments of research, tl 
their chief business is to seek relations, 


not mere ly now, for the s ik of know Ing 


individual faets, but for the sake of know- 


ing the whole of which they e but 
parts, — the organism of which they are 


but the agents. 

Were we to attempt to support these 
general observations by prectse examples, 
we should be lost in the multitude of 


illustrations. Yet, as it is absolutely ne- 


cessary to make choice of a few of these 
we shall glance at three or four of the 
cosmological sciences, — for Instance, at 
physies, chemistry, erystalography, bot- 


anv. and anatomy. ‘This shall be done 


in the following section. 


Goop. Several of the papers are re- 
commending a concerted effort, when the 
new postage law goes into eflect, to ban- 
ish the old Spanish shillings and sixpen- 
ces from circulation, by putting them on a 
par with our own dimes and half-dimes. 
We go in for this, and think that some 
change of this kind is very desirable. 
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RY — ALLSTON’S 


We el dly insert the following communi- 


cation trom a valued correspondent, himself 


not wholly a straneer to the practice of Art. 


o i 
His criticisms upon Allsten’s great picture 
are certainly eatided te censideration, har- 
momizing as they de, with the sincere impres- 


sion of many ol that great Artist’s most 


-€VOul adumrers, li he sees faults, he also 
hows the causes from which they must 
have sprung, and shews them to be such and 
by such fatality involved in the very nature 


of the circumstances under which the pic- 


V p inted, that they detract not in the 
least from the just flame of our beloved and 
leparted priest of the Beautiful. If any 
thing, we wight quarrel! with our critical 
i nd, f appro hing this at and sa d 
t| ‘ t] ( h - ncongruo sand vrrote q ( 


a portico of overilowing raillery at inferior 


subjects. But so, it seems, he had to ap- 


} *« lee | ! 
proach it; and let him be judge of what he 
iw. Plainly, it is with no irreverence that 


he speaks of Allston, and with no disposition 
o dwell upon the faulty side, or with scepti- 


cal pleasure annihilate th pious enthusiasin 


of any one, yuut a work which had ac- 
quire 1a certain, sanctity ol age belore it 


He criticizes the picture, and not the 


painter; and the plan even more than the 
picture. Yet, would that he had said more of 


Its posi ive eauty, of its characteristic sty le, 


ff that which is truly Allston in it, and not 
spoken solely of what was beyond the power 
of Allston, or in another sphere than his! For 
yurselves, we venerate the name of Allston, 
ind we could not, without deep emotion, stand 

fore any work of his. Whatever he has 
touched vlows with the dee phess of his soul. 


If his forms are wiong, it his plans are over- 


‘ ‘ 


studied, indeterminate because of the very 


ss Of his aspiration and severity ol 


his self-criticism, yet there is in the very 
vhit and ¢ slo i is | tt aiways powel 

! } 
I ( iws \ i i gn iowead 
as the light Vy which Ww sce, al ] the if 
we breathe. It was so with “ Belshazzar’s 


Feast.” A melancholy monument itis ol a 
task unfinished, because impossible 5 and yet 
: beautiful and a sublime one. All the soul 


‘of AUston is there; and you feel the great 


mind in its trials, in its sketches, as well as io 
its most complete successes. This picture, 
we are persuaded, never could have been 
finished. The painter died of it. It is a 
most affecting tragedy, as great as any ol the 
(Edipus kind, to think of him struggling so 
long with the Fate, striving to burst the 
bonds of his peculiar nature, and compass 
the Impossible to him. The picture may 
have been doomed to be a failure; neverthe- 
less it writes the histery of Allston as no 
completed work could do, and reveals in him 
a greatness greater than his works ever 
were, or could have been, a soul which 
burst the moulds of mertal art, in its most 


loving thought to fill them. 
For the Harbinger. 
I sauntered into the Atheneum Gallery 
of Pictures the other day with a friend, 


Sb 





to gladden with the sunshine of Art an 





hour stolen from the dustiness of Toil. 
There we spent an hour, amnsed by the 
foolish remarks of some of the spectators 
which we accidentally overheard, bored 
to death by the tedious and arrogant pro- 
hxity of others, and then returned, great- 
ly troubled at the exceeding mediocrity of 
most of the new pictures. Even the few 
rood pictures were overshadowed by the 
multitudes of vapid and unnatural produe- 
tiuns, and seemed to rebuke the vulgar 
companions among which they were des- 
tined to stand. One or two heads by 
Hoit, two pictures by Edmonds, the por 
trait of Amos Lawrence, by Harding, 
(which is the best picture of Harding's 
we ever saw,) a landscape by Durand, 
and a very well painted miniature by 
Staigg, were the best pictures that we 
There were also two or three pic 
hich, escaping from mediocrity, 
had so far outstepped the boundaries of 
probability, that from their very badness 
they were good. In two of them, the aim 
of the artist had been to be sublime; and 
perhaps he would have sueceeded, had he 
not taken one step beyond. It was only 
one step, and we for one are most willing 
to forgive it, in view of the amusement that 


it has given us. 


One of the pictures ‘to 
which we refer, is No. 31, — Nathan re- 
proving David,—by Hewins. ft is in 
vain that we attempt to describe it or crit- 
icise it. It absolutely bervars all descrip- 


tion. David's attitude and expression re- 


sembles that of the Jumping Jack, wher 
; os J 

the string is pulled His board-like dra- 
peries suggest new plans of torture, and 


are worthy companions of the Inquisition 
boot, and his face is like a carved pump 
kin pressed ina mangle. Judging from 
his color, Nathan must be the brother of 
Cinderella, who has never had the power 
before of rising from the ash-hele. This 
will also account for the unnaturalness of 
his shape and gesture, for how could the 
poor creature be expected to be graceful 
or persuasive, after being shut up for cen- 
turies in so uncomfortable a place. Some 
chimney-pots in the distance, constitute 
We un- 


derstand that they are Greek chimney- 


the landseape, and all very fine. 
pots, and the idea of placing them behind 
Cinderella’s brother, struck us as being 
very felicitous. 

Another of these pictures ts a por- 
trait by ———— Rupe, of Dr. J. V. C. 
Smith, standing with great dexterity on 
an inclined plane, over an air-hole, which 
blows open the skirts of his frock. (We 
suppose he stands over an air-hole, as 
that supposition will alone explain the 
draperies.) le balances himself by touch- 
ing a table, on which there is a skull, at 
which, if we may judge trom the erect- 
ness of each particular hair, he is dread- 


fully alarmed, although he is a Doetor. 


i 








-~ 


Now we for one, did not know that Dr. 
Smith ever was frightened by a skull, 
neither do we believe that he was born 
and bred in a Circus, ind we dare swear 


he does not know it himself. But, gra- 


¢ ’ } . } ¢ 4) ‘ 
cious heavens, how ba are ali tne acts 


and thoughts of a man before the intuitive, 
soul-piercin 


yg glances of an artist, and 


how sudde niv th re i] f: ct shone out to 


him through all the disguises of coat, 


‘ 


pantaloons, and 


p! 1 ( 

Another of the pictures which claimed 
our p culiar interest, Was No —., Poetry 
and Painting, by mm. 4 Pratt This pic- 
ture consists of two naked persons with 
their hair tied ip, one of them et caged 
in painting som ther dim nakednesses 
floating in mid air, and the other occupied 
intently in doil 9 nothing, with a book Ih 
| I h bua i we fre mo righty | s 
s evidently what Mrs. Malaprop « 

in Lhe oO yont ) Sol th Nil 
But unfortunately, the allegory, from liv- 
ing too near t N nas washed out all 
her color by excessive bathing, and after 
all has soiled her sk jute ) ly with 
th mud which 18 Indigenous to that re- 
rion. We are not verv wel acy tainted 
with the Allegory f we generally 
cut h li Dut we x tl t if th \ nave 
res ( ) ( e¢ $ wi G be id- 
visable to suggest to m, that peopl 
WwW m ( s Is part ol th 
country ind tha oe e SUT ly car- 
ried off by t Za O1 ng fever, if 
they expose 1 ist s thus to our east 
winds They may evertheless, have 
} ird n d themseives ) Ll, ind nave ac- 
customed themselves Wavs to s nake d 
with their hair knotted up behind. We 
understand that t y did not come over in 
the Cambria, as has been currently re- 
port 


But to be serious; why Is it that artists 


will thus step aside from the simple and 


natural, and flounder on in such abortive 
and ludicrous attempts at the ideal’ Can 
Vi Pratt su that his painting be- 
comes mor ( teresting. o 


sublime, in proportion as it recedes from 
experience, truth ¢ 1 simplicity. We 
no o it aamir s of his port aits, but 


surely they are infinitely better and truer 


than these ** search ifter the absolute.’ 
Do shet ink tiat 1 kedness is essential 
t.) o {oh . let hun look at 


of Raphael and Michael 


Lug lt Ss not man’s back, or in 

wom SD we look for the ex- 
pression th i it Lhe Ct. Or passion, or tor 
ideal t i t race And he who 
cannot so lil 1 the face with *Xpression, 
as tu Snhup t i i ti re. will never 
find it 

Dat tole this class of pictures, and 
turn to som hich are more cougenial, 


and wrought in a higher and truer spirit. 


The principal object of interest in the ex- 


TIE 
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hibition, is the great picture of the Feast of 
Belshazzar, by Allston. 


This picture la- 
bors under the disadvantage of having 
been heralded by great hopes. Disap- 
pointment was therefore to be expected at 
first. But sufficient time has now elaps- 
ed since it was first exhibited, for such a 
feeling to subside, and give place to a 
truer and calmer estimate. Estimating 
it in such a quiet mood, it seems to us, as 
a whole, to be a failure. There are un- 
questionably very fine parts, full of senti- 
ment and beauty,— low in tone, harmoni- 
ous in expression, and delicate in color, 
— parts which breathe of all the graces 
of Allston’s pe neil. But these parts are 
occasional, and neither appertain to the 
prince) al interest of the picture, nor inten- 
s fy the action. 


The first thought that strikes one is, that 
the picture is desultory and disconnected 
in its parts. There is no unity. This 


must necessarily be the case with every 


picture which ts painted in the mode in 
which it is well known that this picture 
was painte d. Eve ry work of art must be 
finished in one heat, while yet the idea 
lies warm and living in the mind. Inthe 
ol w of composition, graces attend the 


ceil, and effects occur to the mind, 
which else never would have been found. 
part is warmed by the same life as 
inother. One distinct cones puion com- 
bines and fuses the whole; one portion 
bears relation to every other portion ; and 
all tend to the expression of one design. 
When the interest has failed, and the con- 
ception become dim, from lapse of time, 
the eye and mind become critical, but lose 
creative power ; and though the faults will 
be apparent, it will not be easy to mend 
them, so that the rest shall harmonize. 
With all its faults, a pieture painted 
at once, will be a whole, a unity, which, 
in all probability, any after alteration will 
mar. Besides, a change in one particu- 
lar induces a change in all, and the artist 
will, if he attempt to meddle with a pre- 
viously painted picture, confuse, if he do 
not ruin it. The old rule, to keep a com- 
position for seven years before it is pub- 
lished, is an infallible recipe for dullness 
and vapidity. Every poet who ever un- 
dertook to remodel his writings after a 
lapse of years, has spoiled them. Rogers 
killed his poems before he published them. 
Southey killed some of his after they had 
been long published. Leigh Hunt has 
lately wounded his Story of Rimini, al- 
most to death. Tennyson has also muti- 
lated greatly several of his poems, by sub- 


sequent alteration and remodelling. In 


all these cases, by excessive pruning of 


fancied redundancy, the life and sap is 
drawn from the poem. All the leaves 
are plucked off, in the vain expectation 
that if nothing but flowers remain, they 


will show the fairer. The result is, un- 


a ee eS 


raturalness, effort, death. If this be so 
in poetry, how much more is ‘it so in paint- 


ing? No great artist ever ends life with 
the same powers as he begun it. His 
conception changes; his mind be comes 
different ; his style alters ; his aims shift. 
This is so peculiarly the case with Alis 
ton’s color and style, that one who is ac- 
quainted only with his first efforts, would 
not recognize his last to be the product of 
the same mind. Uesides all this, how 
impossible is it even to patch an old pie- 
ture so as to harmonize the new with the 
old. The smoke and haze of time give 
it qualities which it never had while fresh, 
and if they are artificially given, every 
day increases the difference between the 
parts. It is manifest that Allston’s idea 
shifts from time to time, and that with 
evi ry re-version, anew picture wus made, 
and the old idea departed from. Every 
single alteration drew after it a necessity 
tor other alterations, and thus it happened 
that the picture was never completed. 
The last great change was in the height 
of the foreground figures; and however 
great the improvement might have been, 
had the idea suggested itself when the 
picture was first painted, it is evident that 
the canvass is cramped by it, and that the 
back-ground does not warrant the increase 
of size. By elevating the perspective 
level of the fore-ground, he diminishes the 
height and value of his room, and of his 
back-ground. 

The point of time selected for the rep- 
resentation, is when the prophet first re- 
veals to the king, in the presence of the 
baffled soothsayers, and the assembled 
company, the awful sentence, emblazoned 
W hat 


then, would be the natural effect of such 


in flaming characters on the wall. 


an announcement under such circumstan- 
ces’ Before the arrival of the prophet, 
the wonder and doubt which blanched the 
cheek of the king, and ‘troubled his 
thoughts, until the joints of his loins were 
loosed, and his knees smote one against 
another,’’ would have communicated it- 
The hand- 


writing would have been the central ob- 


self to the whole company. 


ject of interest,— the magnet of the scene. 
The king would have been the secondary 
and recollected object. The guests would 
have gathered round him, starting from 
their seats. The vain endeavors of the 
soothsayers to interpret the writing, would 
only have created more agitation and sus- 
pense. When Daniel arrived, the scene 
would have changed, and his clear read- 
ing of the sentence would have altered 
that mysterious wonder into an appalling 
and startling certainty. A new, yet stag- 
gering impulse would have been given to 
the minds of all present. Among the 
guests, all would have been excitement 
and confusion, and eager inquiry, ming- 
ling with horror, 


The king would have 





« 





been deadened by the certainty of his fate, 


and in terror of somewhat, varue and in- 


definite, but inevitable The proph t 
would alone have re mained st \ ind 
eerene He re would h LV te l th f 
points of contrast,— agitation and violent 
excitement: powerless suffering ; and th 
stupor otf cor ct em ind caim 
ness It Was the onsel Srve on the 
part of Belshazaar that the d ciate 
was meant for him, from which conse 
ness the rest of the company were fr 
that dist shes his emotion from tl s 
From thre Bible narrative, itseems evident 
that the guests were al] \ of the ap- 
parition, and were creatly agitated by it 
for th h 7 ad aloud, to Dring in the 
istrologers,’’ and when they came in and 
could not read the writing, Belshazzar 
‘was greatly troubled, &: ind Ais lord 
were astonished hen the ueen 
1) eason of the [tl cng LA 
$ comes l i the s 
for D B though SW 
the hand-w y if did not { 
} i ad at Ww rte ind t " yn ee did 
ot lead them to ip] riate Chis 
wi is Stated in the dest tive catalomue 
the 1 of Allston alse t us see then 
Whether th eu 18 ¢ 3S 1 the ic- 
ture In tl firs ( there are no 
ords which a romin it al] Ihe 
neipal compa cons s ot some old 
J WS al i som inseis d SO! 
Siadves. Che re is no contusion, no over- 
whelming central interest, and no intens!- 
ty of actiol The action is confined to 
the main group in the foreground, consist- 
ing of the king, Daniel, the een, and the 
Chaldeans the group inthe middle dis- 
tance be ilmost wholly disconnected 
theretrom ma iking very littie interest 
i the seen [his principal gro 3 re- 
vit at 1 1 Lit ind is a ore d 3 
‘ ' sw 1 playing the 
eene on a theatre-sta I n S lf they 
were really ro it [he king, who sits 
on a large golden chair, on the side left of 
the pP cture, 18 in the stereotyped attitude 
of a stage-king, stricken with fear He is 


wall; but 


sturting aside, and staring at the 


there is no pathos in nis attitude, no aban- 
donment of self, no torpidity, as if passion 
was numbed by fear, no dread of some 
thine vacuelv horrible about to occur, no 


nawing of remorst and conscience, It Is 


a stage-start. It has been said that 


was not to be criticised as uf it were 


picture 


but this is true only in a modified 


finished, 


sense The picture has been once fin- 
shed, and this was the exact attitude of 
the king, as approved by the artist, who 


but not to alter 


only intended to enlarge, 
a single figure in the fore-ground, except 
The at- 


as good and as visi- 


in one or two slight particulars. 
titude of the king is 
ble as it ever would have been made, and 


it isthe desiga only that we here criticize : 
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the face alone could not have commanded 


the action so as to express what we claim 


it should. Che figur of the queen, (who 
Is repre ed as Belshazzar’s wife, al- 
though she has been generally considered 
iS hiS mother, and 1s spoken of in the 


if 1, In Contradistinetion to 
his wives,) is more successful, because it 
Ss more simpie, Dut it Is not satisfactory. 


The re S$ too great fie reeness in her face 


. \ 
I ner atten- 


the occasion, and as a Ww ie, 


on and sy \ would have been with 
> 1.) , | } } } , 

Belshazzar, and her pride would have 
peen subd ed bv his fearful agony, and 
her impulse would rather have been to 


ind thus to shield 


him from the danger in such a terrible 


moment, than to brave the hand-writing. 
Daniel's fign is the best among the main 


ure 


actors: or rather, it would have been, 
had it been finished As it now stands, 
ve left she ind arm are too long in 
ons et i using of th head 
vithout a ce r alteration in the 


The action of the 


i@ight of th snouldel 
right arm and hand is also very bad. 
The hdnd should not be clenched, but 


en, as it originally was, before Stuart 
sucgested that the clenching of the hand 
would give energy to the figure. W ith 
due defer , Allston was right and Stu- 
tw - prophet should be the 
ve of calm heroism, to contrast well 
with the distorting fear of the king; for 


+} 


he more violent the prophet’s action, the 


would be in o 


} 
i@ss it 


yposition to the king’s 


iction, and the force and truth of both 
figures would therefore be sacrificed by 


Stuart’s idea \liston intended to restore 


figures of the soothsayers are 


The 


company generally seem exceedingly un- 


, unnatural, and ludicrous. 


orotesaue 


i 


concerned and take no part in the great 
tragedy which is going on. Some turn 
their backs to the hand-writing, some 


look down on the floor, and very few are 


In 


figures are 


looking toward the principal group. 


proportion, however, as the 


removed from the main group, the action 


increases: one figure at the distant table 


is fainting, and the 


spectators in the galle- 


rv are in eager agitation, and several per- 


sons are vigorol 


isly running up and down 


the distant steps, leading to the image. 


This seems rather improper, since the 


the ficures are from the centre 


of interest. the less would be their agita- 


tion. Besides, those who were most 
deeplv int sted, ought to be nearest to 


the main actors, and the feeling would be 


diminished proportionally to distance and 


relation, Compare the treatment of this 
picture, in this respect, with the Raising 
Michael Angelo and Se- 


bastian del Peombo, in which the passion 


of Lazarus, by 


is equally distributed from the centre in 
which it is focussed, until it is lost in the 


distance, 


57 


We have heard it affirmed, that several 
imaginative persons have been haunted 


by the image of the “blasted king,’’ 


and have considered it as greatly more 
affecting than any more finished repre- 
If this 


\llston did not know 


sentation would have been. be 


true, it is a pity that 


it, since by pumicing poor Belshazzar 


down a little more, he would have render- 
ed him still more effective. 


The picture, then, as a whole, seems 


to us to be a failure, and it is evident that 
this also was the opinion of Allston. Its 
great fault is want of intensity. It is too 
dramatic to be deeply affecting. The 


passion and interest seem to be assumed 
for the moment, and not to be spontaneous 
and real. Besides this, the different parts 
do not unite and tend to one central idea, 
but the picture consists of fragments arbi- 
trarily placed together, to produce an ar- 
tistie effect. Art is predominant over na- 


fire in arr: 
Lure im al 


ngement and grouping, and it 


stands continually in the way. Again, 


the architecture does not seem to be well 
chosen. It overloads and dwarfs the pic- 
ture, and shuts up the distances, so that 


The 


light, too, serves to diminish the intensity 


the figures seem to cram the hall. 
of the picture ; there is very little opposi- 
tiéu and violent contrast of chiar-oscure. 
The is luminous, not daz- 
? 


hall. 
idea required violent action, and the 


hand-writing 


ziing, and a diffused light fills the 
The 
hight suggests repose and contemplation. 
The light is similar to that employed by 
Allston in all his pictures that we have 


the 
to which the 


seen, except the ‘‘Gil Blas,’ and 
*‘ Spalatro and Schedoni,”’ 
ot chiar-oscuro lend 


strong opposition 


their greatest effect. Such a scene as the 
Belshazzar’s Feast would have been much 
more effective with a Rembrandtish light. 

A different 


was 


such a subject 


picture of 
not. however, to be 


Allston. 


and a vigor which Allston has never ex- 


expected from 
The subject requires a style 


hibited in any picture, (except, perhaps, 
in the Spalatro and Schedoni, which is 
more limited and less complicated,) and 
which is not a characteristic of his mind. 
Vehement and excessive passion, and in- 
tensity of feeling are not within the prov- 
ince of his genius. Its best and chosen 
field is that of sentiment, sweetness and 
serenity. His best pictures are emotional 
and not passionate, whose object is beau- 
ty and not power. The gentle and pen- 
sive Beatrice, the tender and sympathetic 
Rosalie, the shepherd boy forever piping 
a song forever new, the hazy Spanish 
maiden, the etherial landscapes in which 
the poetry of nature breathes, are after 
his gentle heart, in which love was a con- 
stant guest, and into which no harsh 
thought ever intruded, and which was se- 
rene as a summer's day. Dear friend, 


good spirit now! thou well knowest that 








5S 








these words ] have spoken of thy oreat 


picture are spoken not in haste, nor irrev- 


erentlyv. not for want of love and appreci- 
ation. but because the truth is greater than 


j 


all, and commands all. 


‘To leave this harsh task and turn to 
the pleasant oifice of finding beauties. 
The group in the middle distance be- 


hind the soothsayers. 
any reference to the picture, exceedingly 
The fair, di 


with her shady 


beautiful. licate maiden, 


face and banded hair ; the 
old, grave. bearded Jews: the slave with 


the glittering emerald in his vest, that 
‘* Jew might kiss or Infidel adore.”’ 
bended figures and those outspread hands, 
all beautiful 


of low transparent tone, are 


and harmonious in color. 
There are other pictures here of Alls- 
have the charm of his best 
Th the 


wide eyed Isaac of York, on whose ex- 


ton’s which 


compositions. subdued tone of 


quisitely painted hand a diamond sparkles, 


it is pleasant again to see, ** decies repetita 


placelit."’ So also the simple truth of the 
Portrait of West, in which the head is the 
sole object, contrasts well with the many 
portraits in which the 
thing, and the face the least important. 
So, too, the Alpine scenery, with its steel] 
blue mountain and its whispering pure, 
removes the spectator to 1ts own solitude, 
and fills him with its deep repose. 


REVIEW, 


Journal of an African Cruiser : 
Sketches of the Canaries, the Cape 
de Verds, Liberia, Mad Le- 
one, and other places of interest on the 
West Coast of Africa. By an Officer 
of the U. S. Navy. Edited by Na- 
THANIEL Hawruorne. New York and 
London: Wiley and Putnam. 1845. 


pp. 179. 


COINPTIS- 
i 
ana 


ira, »s<wrra 


Amongst the host of worthless and stu- 
pid things which are daily spawned from 
the press, it is more than consolatory to 
by a gentleman, of 


meet a book sane 


mind, good health and and few 


spirits, 


i 
prejudices. The author of the Journal is 
plainly a man whose acquaintance one 
might reckon himself fortunate to make 
under any circumstances, — doubly fortu- 
nate to make so pleasantly as in these 
pages. 

He gives us a variety of valuable infor- 
African 


Coast generally, and the trade there car- 


mation about Liberia and the 


ried on, for which we commend our read 


ers to the book itself. Liberia he regards 


as a much more hopeful colony than is 


generally Suppose d.— He has ne faith in 
the methods now used for the suppress- 
ion of the slave trade, nor any depth of 


admiration for th: 
land in this behalf. 


philanthropy of Eng- 


“* The English cruisers are doubtless very 
active in the pursuit of vessels engaged in 
The approbation of government 


this traffic 


is independently of 


dress is the chief 
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and the public (to say nothing of £5 head- 
money tur every slave recaptured, and the 
increased chance of promotvion to vacancies 
i inducement to 
may 
action ol 


by death) is a 

But, however 
otives that 
trituin, in reference to the slave-trade, 


caused strong 


benevolent 
influence the 


vigil nce. 
he the na 
(,reat 
there cruelty and injustice in 
carrying out her views. Attempts are now 
being made to transport the rescued slaves 
in great British West India 
islands, at the expense of government. It is 
boldly recommended, by men of high stand- 
England, to carry them all thither at 
The effect of such a measure, gloss it 
over as you may, would be to inere the 
British islands, by just so 
is deducted from the number olf 

Spanish or Brazilian 
the slauve- 


Is the grossest 
} 
numbers to the 


Wig ith 
once, 
ase 
black labor of the 
much as 
slaves, inte nded for the 
possessions, * The 


trade,”’ savs Mr. Laird, ** is in our own hands, 


sure cure lor 
It lies in producing commodities by 

labor, in own And, to 
accomplish this desirable eud, England will 
seize upon the liberated Africans and land 
them in her West India islands, with the al- 
ternative of adding their toil to the amount ol 


her colonial lal or, or ol ps rishing by 


che per 


iree oui colonies. 


starva- 


tion. How much better will their condition 
be, as apprentices in Trinidad or Jamaica, 
than as slaves in Cuba? Infinitely more 


wretched! English philanthropy cuts a very 
suspicious figure, when not content with neg- 
lecting the welfare of those whom she unde: 

takes to protect, she thus attempts to make 
them subservient to national aggrandizement. 
The fate of the 
ter 


slave-vessels. 


rescued slaves Is scarcely bet- 
than that of the crews of the captured 
The latter are landed on the 
nearest point of the African coast, where 
death by starvation or fever almost certainly 
awaits them. 

“fT am desirous to put the best construction 
posible on the conduct, as well of nations as 
ot individuals, and neverto entertain that cold 
scepticism which explains away all generos- 
ity and philanthropy on motives of selfish pol- 
icy. But it is difficult to give unlimited faith 
to the ardent and disinterested desire profess- 
ed by England, to put a period to the slave- 
trade. It sincere, why does she not, as she 
readily might, induce Spain, Portugal, and 
Brazil, to declare the traffic piratical?) And 
again, why is not her own strength so direct- 
ed as to give the trade a death-blow at once? 
There are but two places between Sierra Le- 
and Accra, a distance of one thousand 
miles, whence are exported. One ts 
Gallinas ; the other New Sesters. The ng- 
lish keep a cruiser off each of these rivers.— 
Slavers run in, take their cargoes of human 
tlesh and blood, and push off. It the cruiser 
can capture the vessels, the captors receive 
£5 per head for the slaves on board, and the 
government ‘emigrants ”’ its 
West India Now, were the 
cruisers to anchor at the mouths of these two 
rivers, the slavers would be prevented from 
putting to sea with their cargoes, and the 
trade at those p) ices be inevit bly stopped. — 
But, in this case, where would be the head- 
money and the emigrants? 


one 


slaves 


has more lor 


possessions, 


Among other remarkable things seen in 
He 


they 


Africa the author mentions the ants. 


says, so great 1s their voracity 


would have made nothing of his journal, 
or even of a sermon. We can easily from 
experience, credit the first part of this 
statement, but as to the second, it 


is, 
with all respect, rather tongh. Even the 
digestive powers of ants, cannot be capa- 
ble of 

The appears, are also in 


other respects quite remarkable. 


such unheard of achievements. 


same ants, il 


*“ At the present day, when the commu- 
nity-principle is attracting so much attention, 
it would seem to be seriously worth while 
for the Fourierites to observe both the social 
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economy and the modes of architecture of 
these African ants. Providence may, if it 
see fit, make the instincts of the lower orders 
of creation a medium of divine revelations 
to the human and, at all events, the 
aforesaid Fourierites might stumble upon 
ant-hill, for the convenient ar- 
rangement of those edifices, which, if I mis- 
Phalanx- 


race: 


hints in an 


take not, they have christened 


teries.”’ 


We take leave in behalf of both Fou- 
rier and ourselves to protest against the 
We 


follow no man’s authority and accept no 


word ** Fourierite,”’ in this passage. 


man’s haime as a designation for the doc- 


trines of which we are humble disciples 


and defenders. But if we must have a 


nickname we hope at least to be consult- 


ed respecting it. ‘* Fourieris¢’’ is suffi- 


ciently disagreeable, though it may be 
submitted to, but, whether from prejudice 


or true instinct we cannot say, - Fouri- 


sf 
Clic 


* excites in usa kind of intellectual 
nausea which is at least not agreeable. 
The following remarks are full of good 


sense, 


* Before quitting the coast, I must not 
forget that our cruising-ground has a classical 
claim upon the imagination, as being the 
very same over which Robinson Crusoe made 
two or three of his That famous 
navigator sailed all along the African shore, 
between Cape de Verd and the Equator, 
trading for ivory, for gold dust, and especially 
for slaves, with as litthe compunction as Pe- 
Blanco himself. It is remarkable that 
De Foe, a man of most severe and delicate 
conscience, should have made his hero a 
slave-dealer, and should display a perfect 
insensibility to any thing culpable in the 
trafic. Morality has taken a great step in 
advance, since that day; or, at least, it has 
thrown a strong light on one spot, with per- 
haps a corresponding shadow on some other. 
The next age may shift the illumination, 
and show us sins as great as that of the 
slave trade, but which now enter into the 
daily practice of men claiming to be just 
and wise.” 


We trust that 
Journal has broken the ice, the public 


voyages. 


dro 


now the author of the 


may hear from him again. 


POETRY. 


THE FATHER-LAND. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Where is the true man’s father-land ? 
Is it where he by chance is born ? 
Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 

In such scant borders to be spanned ? 

O, yes ! his father-land must be 


As the blue heaven, wide and free! 


Is it alone where freedom is, 

Where God is God and man is man ? 
Doth he not claim a broader span 
For the soul’s love of home than this? 
' 


O, yes! his father-land must be 


As the blue heaven wide and free! 


Wher’ 


Joy’s myrtle-wreath, or sorrow’s gyves, 


er a human heart doth wear 


Where’er a human spirit strives 
After a life more pure and fair, 
There is the true man’s birth place grand, 
His is a world-wide father-land! 





Where’er a single slave doth pine, 
Where’er one man may help another, ~ 
Thank God for such a birth-right broth- 

That spot of earth is thine and mine! fer, 


There is the true man’s birth p! ice rand, 
! ' 
hana 


Penn 


His is a world-wide father 


Freeman, 
ON ENTERING A WOOD, 
Here let busy turmoil cease, 


Kv ry sound here echoes peac 


t 
Whispering winds that murmur here, 
Gently dry the falling tear, 
Soothing while the y wake the he irt 


Bidding earth-born care depart. 


Here the spirit walks abread, 


liere the soul communes with God, 

Sacred silence of the wood! 
4} } 

Let no thoughts on thee intrude, 


Save what may the notes prolong 
Of all Nature’s Sabbath song 


Penn. Freeman. 


roe Wop, WaApPripr 
THE MORAL WARFARE, 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


WueEn Freedom, on her natal « ay, 
Within her war-rocked cradle lay, 
An iron race around her 


Baptized her infant brow in bloo 


And through the storm which rour 1 her 
swept, 

Their constant ward and watching kept. 

Then where q! iet herds repose, 

The roar of baleful battle rose, 

And brethren of a common tongue 

To mortal strife as tigers sprung 

And every guiton Freedom’s shrine 

Was man for beast, and blood for win 

Our fathers to their graves have gone; 

Their strife is past — their triumph won: 

But sterner trials wait the race 

Which rises in thet honored pl ice — 


A MORAL W with the crime 


And folly of an evil 


ARFARE 


tin 
So let it be! In God’s oy 
We gird us for the coming fight, 
And-strong in Him whose cause is ours 

In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapons He has given, 

The Light, and Truth, and love of Heaven! 


ee = ee rem ne ee 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 


MUSIC IN NEW YORK. 


In New York, during the past winte 1 


rand 


spring, we have had abundance of cood 


music of all classes, but as our concert and 


opera tickets were by no means so numer- 


ous as those which drop in the paths of 


} 


the Editors, our account of the perform- 


ances cannot pretend to any thing like 
completeness. Besides, now that so long 
a space has elapsed since we drank at any 
of the higher banquets of harmony, what 
noiices we can give must necessarily lack 
the vividness of remarks 


fullness and 
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written atthe time. We will, however, 


try to freshen our re colle ctions, 
we ha 


The best Concerts ve, by far the 


highest in the character of the music, as 


well as in the singular pe rfection of the 


execution, are those of the Philharmonie 
Society. Of these, there is a series of 
four or five every winter, at long intervals. 
The subscription by the season, is, we be- 


hev $10, with the privilege of a few 
additional tickets to each subseriber.— 
‘This of course, renders it difficult for non- 


subscribing persons to attend any of them. 


the kindness of friends, we were fa- 
‘casional ticket. 
of the 


of Haydn, we think the 


By 
vored with an or 


, a P ] i 
se, there was a @ivori- 


second. This was the flower of the eve- 


ning. It was performed with great spirit. 
It was very refreshing to hear the good 
old healthy music of this master, after 
having fed so | 7 on Belli and the other 
Italian So cheerful | hale he is, like 
stalwart far going forth whistling 
ito his green fields, contented with all 
thines about him. and joyous as the 
morning lark. If he has not the deep 
vearnings of Beethoven, yet he has none 
of the ene ng, soul-dissolving sadness 
of the Italians. We can trust ever in his 
aft ’ rt} i ly un! SD 
There w other good music at this 
concert. Ar rture of Spohr, and a 
concertino the clarinet, which v ex- 
ceedingly beautiful The performer 
CGroenevelt, is a master on this instrument, 
far st ssing any we have ever heard 
At ther Phil nonie Concert, we 
had Beethoven's C minor Symphony, 
very well performed. It was long since 
we heard it in Boston, and it came to us 


as fresh and grand as if heard for the first 
.— for a great work 
any 


umes 


to be fully appreciated. Of its st 


irpassing 
Spe ak 


and 


wealth and need not 


here, 


so much better than any thing we can say 


beauty we 


so much has already been said, 


of it. 
At the next Concert was given the Sin- 
fonia Eroiea, which we we 


enough to hear. 


re not fortunate 
But this loss was part- 
ly made up by hearing at their Jast Con- 
cert, the seventh Symphony of this great 


How dif 


nor Symphony. 


master. rent from the C mi- 


to all 


pe rple Xities of our na- 


listen 


The re we 
the struggles and 


the consciousness of inward weak- 


ture, 
ness, and of outward embarrassments, the 
paralyzing doubt and timidity, and it is not 
till the last, that we can see the athlete 
burst his fetters,and breath freely, and go 


Here, 


have the man, not only free and strong at 


forth rejoicing in his strength. we 


the very outset, like a Llercules, victori- 


even in his cradle, but he becomes a 


ous 


winged, radiant God, he spurns the earth, 
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he mounts upwards, in beautiful, victorious 
flights, and gazes with eagle eyes upon 
the sun. The explanation given in the 
Pregramme, which supposes this work to 
tell the story of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
does not satisfy us; and yet, having heard 
it but once, we feel at a loss to find an in- 


terpretation which would do it justice. 


The overture “‘ Zum Marchen von der 
schonen Melusine’’ by Mendelsohn, was 
surpassingly rich; so were the Fantasia 
from ‘* Oberon’s Zauberhorn,’’ by Hum- 
mel performed admirably on the piano, by 
Mr. Timm, and Weber’s overture to Obe- 
ron, by the orchestra. But the genius of 
Beethoven so carried us away, that we 
seemed to leave these behind us as lesser 


lights in the distance. 


The Italian Opera company deserve 
great praise for bringing forward so many 


fine operas, and so well. With the ex- 


ception of Bellimi’s I] Pirata, which great- 
ly disappointed us, we have had great sat- 


isfaction in these operas. Among the 


I I’ Puritani, 


ret 
VEStL 


we remember 


Lucia di 
Lammer moor, Cenerentola, and above all, 
La Semiramide. This opera seems to us 
one of Rossini’s most golden victories. — 
He has shown the rare brilliancy and 


wealth of his genius here, in a high de- 


gree. ‘There isan oriental magnificence 
and passion, a luxuriance about all the 
melodies and harmonies, vocal and instru- 


mental, which is perfectly captivating.— 
Such an opera were enough alone to make 
a composer famous. 

The principal parts in these operas were 
well sustained. The prima donnas were 
Antognini and Per- 
0zzi as tenors, Valtelina the basso, and 
We will not 
stop, however, to Spe ak of these artists, 


Borghese and Pieo: 
Thomasi a rich barytone. 


as we presume an account of their merits 
i | 


and deficiences may be gathered from the 


Wi 


need of the combination in 


journals, will merely express our 
one, of the tal- 
ents of acting and singing. There are no 
actors or actresses in the opera company, 
who rank above mediocrity. 

We do not remember any other music, 
during the past season, that has impressed 
us much. 

Ole Bull, we heard, with unmixed de- 
light, but every body has heard him, and 
too much, perhaps, has already been said 
about him. Moreover it is of music rath- 
er than of musicians that we intended to 
speak. 

The other evening, we heard a new 
violoncellist of great merit, M. Huber. 
[lis performance was admirable ; but since 
we listened to Knoop, we are rather dis- 
posed to require a good deal of this in- 


M. 


ing and skill as a composer. 


strument. Huber shows much feel- 
He com- 
poses not only for the violoncello, but for 


the piano forte, and forthe voice. A song 
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of his we particularly liked,—it was mu- 
sic to Schiller’s Sehnsucht—*‘ Ach aus die- 
We believe M. 


appeared before the 


ses Thales Grunden.”’ 
Huber has not yet 
When he does, may success at- 


C. P. C. 


public. 
tend him. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


LAST NOTICE. 
Those persons who subscribed to ‘ Trt 
PuaLanx”* for six months from the 
commencement of that paper, have re- 


ceived the first, second, and third num- 


bers of the Harbinger, in lieu of the 
Phalanx, to make up the twenty-six 
numbers to which they were entitled. 


This 


sent to them, with a notice onthe wrapper 


number of the Harbinger is also 


that their term of subscription has ex- 
pired. We earnestly hope that they will 
keep their names on our books by renew- 
immediately, and their 


ing continuing 


subscriptions to the Harbinger. It needs, 
and surely should receive the prompt and 
liberal support of all the friends of Asso- 
ciation in the United States. Itis on a 
firm footing, and will be published regu- 
larly every week, but as an efficient advo- 
of Association, it 


eate of the doctrines 


should have an extensive circulation. 
We repeat, let our friends everywhere, 
whose subscriptions have expired, renew 
them at once, and let all who take an 
interest in our movement, aid in obtaining 
subscribers to the Harbinger. 

The subscribers to the Social Reformer, 
as well as the persons to whom the Har- 
binger has been sent as a specimen, who 
desire to receive it in futnre, will also 
please to favor us immediately with their 
subscriptions. 

Editors of exchange papers to the Pha- 


lanx, New York, who have not changed 


the direction to that of Harbinger, Brook | 


Farm, Mass., will oblige us by attending 


to it. 


Omnisus! The lovers of the stage, 
will find in another column a notice of an 
establishment which is expected to draw 


largely. 


THE HARBINGER, 
REFORM OF CRIMINALS. 


[We gave notice in a former number, in an 
article on Anniversary Week, that we should 
take up the various Reforms of the age, and 
consider them from the Unitary point of view. 
We begin to-day with the extreme of these 
Reforms, — that which seeks the restoration 
of Criminals. ] 

The animated discussion which has for 
years been in progress, in relation to the 
two great American systems of governing 
Penitentiafies, the N. York and the Penn- 
sylvania, came to a crisis at the last an- 
nual meeting of the Massachusetts Prison 
Each 
system hes been thoroughly tried; their 


Discipline Society. ‘This is well. 
respective benefits and dangers are known 
by sufficient experience ; statistics on both 
sides are ample and ready at hand; Eu- 
rope is making up its judgment; we in 
the United States, owe it to the world and 
to ourselves to record our calm, deliber- 
ate, impartial verdict. Naturally enough, 
the partizans of each school have been 
positive and dogmatic ; petulant in criti- 


But 


honor, sincerity, humanity, good sense, 


cism, suspicious, severe. there is 


on buth sides. And the time has fully 
The 


plan adopted, at the meeting referred to, 


come for reconciliation and co-labor. 


of appointing a committee to investigate 
and compare the two systems, was wise 
and right; and it is not over-confidence 
to predict that the Report prepared by 
such men, as Messrs. Sumner and Hawes, 
Dwight and Bigelow, Edmonds and Mann, 
&e., will be decisive in its array of facts 
and conclusions. 

Meanwhile, we may hazard the conjec- 
ture, that the result arrived at by this Com- 
mittee, will not differ widely from the posi- 
tion taken with such good temper and judi- 


ciousness by Judge Edmonds at the close of 


the debate. Qualified by deep interest in 


prison reform, by long experience, by saga- 
city and decision, this gentleman honored | 


the State he represented on that occasion, 


bv the dignified and courteous manner in 


which he explained the stand that New 


York is now inclining to assume ‘The 
prime mover, practically and on a large 
scale, of prison reform in the United 


States and in Christendom, New York is 
now a mediator between Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts, and says ‘ Friends ! 
there are merits and defects in the Au- 
burn and in the Philadelphia systems. 
We have tried thoroughly the former, we 
have watched carefully the latter; and 
we are ready, confessing our own mis- 


take, while taking just pride in our hon-| 


orable efforts, now to advise you as all 
men, to blend both the Solitary and the 
Silent modes of Discipline in prisons.’’ 
New York has added to her reputation 
and given renewed proof of her earnest- 
ness in prison reforms, during the last 
winter, by the formation of a Society, 








| whose contemplated action, if carried out 
with the zeal and efficiency whick its im- 
portant object deserves, will leave little to 
be desired in regard to the Reform of 
Criminals. This Society proposes to 
visit persons detained for trial, ascertain 
the causes of their arrest, the character 
and degree of their guilt, their circum- 
stances, their need of witnesses, bail, ad- 
vice, counsel, &c. The object is to se- 
cure full justice to every one committed 
for trial, and to give them the assurance 
that they are not outcasts, friendless and 
despised. Great good may be, and has 
already been done, in some cases, by ex- 
posing acts of oppression ; and especially 
in others, by saving the young, and pro- 
curing guardians for them instead of put- 
ting them in prison. In the second place, 
the Society takes oversight of prisons, — 
visits them, inspects their discipline, brings 
good influences to bear upon the crimin- 
als, aids the keepers, officers and Chaplain 
in their efforts to reform the prisoners, 
provides libraries, teachers, &c.: aiming 
in all cases to raise hope, penitence, self- 


In 


the third place, the Society promises aid, 


respect, and plans for a better life. 


counsel, and all possible encouragement 
to released convicts, who bring testimo- 
nials of good behavior, and who manifest a 
desire to reform. ‘They have already es- 
tablished an asylum in New York for dis- 
charged female convicts, and have found 
places for many men, who are doing well. 
In this way, they are carrying on the 
same work of brotherly-kindness, in which 
the well known John Augustus of Boston, 
has labored so faithfully and successfully. 

The mere formation of such a Society 
is an evidence of the change in public 
The de- 


sire now is general, to restore the aban- 


sentiment toward the Criminal. 


doned to their friends and to society, pu- 
rified, strengthened, fitted for usefulness. 
The next step will be to save them from 
their first debasement. The prevention 
Do 


justice to children, and when they become 


of crime is the only true humanity. 


men and women, they will do no injustice 
to others. Justice to a human being ! — 
How much that word implies! 

Meanwhile, let us for a few moments 
consider what modes of conduct the ideal 
of Love commands toward injurious per- 
sons. 

One thought, — far in advance, to be 
sure, of such a state of the world as we are 
living in, yet no wise visionary, but every 
way simple, —1s this: 

Society, when rightly organized, will 
leave the evil to punish themselves, by self- 
exclusion from all uscful and happy occu- 
pations. 

To explain this thoroughly; Society 
rightly organized, will own the land, di- 
vide productive labor in such a manner as 

to give full exercise to the peculiar pow- 











ers of each individual, and secure exact 
distribution of profits according to each 
one’s kind and degree of usefulness. The 
most loving, wise, and efficient, will be 
then necessarily rewarded, while the sel- 
fish, foolish, indolent, will suffer a self-in- 
flicted penalty. ‘lhe extremely injurious 
will forfeit right to labor and profit, and 
still more, his clajm to respect, sympathy 


and codperation.* He will feel himself 


excluded by an inpvitable, inexorable law 
of human nature from his Aind, just so far 


as he himself is unkind. ‘Then will be 


fulfilled the 
‘* Cast ye the unprofitable 


sentence of condemnation, 


servant into 
outer darkness’’. The punishment thus 
will be not forcible zmprisonment, but in 
will 


be by rewards to the good ; and penalties 


voluntary ezclusion. Government 
will be the forfeiture of these rewards, 
always exactly graduated by the selfish 
man himself, and by the inevitable action 
of opinion and sympathy around him. 

An approximation to this at once natu- 
ral, humane, and divine mode of treating 
the selfish or the evil, may be made even 
now, in this disorganized state of society, 
when we shut persons in by force, from 
doing injury. Let the process be sketch- 
ed. 

1. Let the prisoner be made clearly to 
understand and feel, that the reason why 
he is confined is, that he may not do hurt, 
and may be fitted to do good ; that punish- 
ment is not arbitrary, but necessary, and 
that society feels toward him regret, and 


a desire for his return. The Judge, Ju- 


ry, and Keeper, may take this position of 


guarding society and of guarding the bad 
too, from harming themselves by inflicting 
injury on others. 


» 


2. Let the extreme punishment be solita- 
ry confinement, with the barest necessar- 
ies for existence. The injurious person 
forfeits his claim to the benefits of the 
He has violated 
of 


and therefore has no just claim on the 


toil of the community. 


the common well - being Society, 


common-wealth. He has a right only to 
o : r 

existence. Let him by lively reflection, 

be made to comprehend how close and 


near are social ties, how all important and | 


indispensable is the influence of social 
sympathy, how vital therefore, are truth, 
and honesty, and peace, and kindness in all 
relations. Let him be taught by this ex- 


perience how dependent man is on man; 


; men. 
| keeper with wiups. 
cessary. 


| simple. 


° | 
and how just it is that man shonld return | 


good to society for the good which socie- | 


ty confers. Let the degree of this penal- 
ty be exactly graduated to the offence. 
3. 


ishment of solitary confinement with de- 


Beginning from this extreme pun- 


privation of comforts, every succeeding 


step of discipline may be made a reward. 


Idleness in solitude, utter inaction, use- | 


Presently the wretched sufferer will im-!ly with mind. 


| 
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plore his keeper for the privilege of work. 
do! ”’ 


his prayer, as for a priceless boon. 


‘“*O, give me something to will 


be 
Let work be given as a favor, as a privi- 
Tools and 
materials are entrusted to him by society. 
The 


only return his fellow men ask is, that he 


lege, as a sign of confidence. 
Society expects they will be used. 
should do good. Work, hard work, thus 
becomes a reward for returning good char- 
acter. It can be withheld whenever the 
privilege is abused by indolence, or vio- 
lence, or carelessness. 

1, For a time, mere occupation in soli- 
tude may be given. ‘Then the prisoner, 
having earned comforts, may receive them, 
and so féel by experience, that labor and 


its profits are meant to be instruments of 


If these comforts 


But 


refinement and pleasure. 
are abused, let them be withheld. 
happiness cannot be enjoyed alone. 

5. And now the longing for society 
O, for the 


sight of a human face, the sound of a hu- 


will become insupportable. 


man voice, the light of a smile on the lips 
and from the eyes of a fellow-man! Then 
let him be visited by those who will 
know how to respect him, however fallen, 
and by a just expression of confidence, 
to awaken hope for himself. Let good 
words be said, good thoughts planted ; in- 


struction given, little by little. And at 


last, books, as constant, though silent 
companions, be given. He will learn 


thus to appreciate the wonderful law of 


life, by which we are refreshed and re- 


renewed from one another’s love and 


thoughts. Let him be encouraged, too, 
to write out his own experience, and to 
communicate what he knows of the temp- 
This will 
produce compassion for others tried as 
If sul- 
len or insolent, he is left a few days to 


tations and necessities of life. 
he has been, fallen like himself. 


himself alone. 

5. Thus prepared by reawakened hu- 
manity, by sympathy rekindled, let him 
be introduced into groups of workmen. 
This will be a great favor, once more to 
feel himself a living member of society, 
giving and receiving social influences, set- 
ting and imitating example, a man among 
And in this state, let there be no 
They will be unne- 
The penalty for misconduct is 


He returns to 
his solitary toil. Though silent, he is in 
a school of manners, of morals. 

7. A position, expressive of confidence 
in him, a higher privilege may be given, 
as soon as he proves his sincere desire 
to be useful, kindly, pure, true, honest. 
The restriction of silence may be removed. 
He passes into workshops where conver- 


Thus is he prepared to 


Any violation of rules forfeits 
lthe working in society. 


return to society. Rudeness, vulgarity, 
deceity evil speaking, &c., forfeit this 
privilege of conversing with his kind. 
He may not injure others by the noble 
gift of language. The beauty, and the 
solemn obligations of the faculty of speech, 
are thus revealed to him. 

8. Add to this simple, natural system 
of discipline, by a process of preferment 
for the good, and of forfeiture for the bad, 
which is graduated to the character, ca- 
and need the and 
which entirely removes the necessity of 
force, one further institution beyond the 
prison-walls, and the Ideal of Prison Re- 
form is complete. 


pacity of prisoner, 


This institution is a 
House of Retreat, where a person may re- 
main, supporting himself by work sup- 
plied by society, until a suitable situation 
is procured, and where he may have ac- 
cess to books, lectures, and means of in- 
tellectual and moral improvement. Thus, 
while waiting for the chances of useful- 
will feel how rich a 
good life is, how mean a selfish one. He 


ness and honor, he 


will return to the world a reformed man. 

In the previous sketch nothing has been 
said of allowing wages for the work of 
prisoners, from the profits of their labor, 
over and above the cost of supporting 
them, because this question is generally 
considered an open one. There can, how- 
ever, be little doubt, that after just dedue- 
tion from the expense of keeping up the 
prison, and for the price of raw materials 
and the waste and wear of tools, the sur- 
plus rightly belongs to the prisoner. — 
There can be as little doubt, either, that 
a feeling of self-respect, of hope and hon- 
or, will accompany the consciousness that 
he returns to society net as a beggar, 
but with means, however small, earned 
Thus the 


possession of property becomes a pledge 


honestly by his own exertions. 


and sign of usefulness. 


WHAT DO THE WORKINGMEN WANT? 

There are some plain, practical things 
which the Working-men want, and which, 
could they obtain them, would secure to 
them more real benefit and happiness than 
all the feverish strife, the vapory specula- 
tion, the abstract controversies, the po- 
litical and sectarian discussions, and even 
the philanthropic efforts, which now oecu- 
py so large a portion of the publie atten- 
tion. 

These measures are two in number, and 
it is remarkable that our leading states- 
men, many of whom are proclaimed to be 


'men of ‘‘ profound genius,’’ have not dis- 
|covered them; it is equally remarkable 


that they have not been perceived by the 


| leaders of the various reform movements, 
| who have gone deeply, at least in feeling, 
sation 1s permitted, and into the school, | 
lessness, is the most dreadful of penalties. | where mind can exchange thoughts free- 


into social abuses. 
The first thing which the Working- 
classes want, is 
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A good Orcanization or Lavon. The| producing classes in proportion to the in- 


present false and unorganized system of | crease of national wealth. 


Industrv is the fundamental cause of the 
majority of evils which oppress the work- 
ing-classes, who compose three fourths 
of the population. 

Lapor is the basis of society, and the 
source of individual and national pros- 
perity and power. 
all wealth, the 


Labor is the oricomn of 


sole creator of whatever 1s necessary to 
man’s physical existence,— to the satis- 
faction of his material wants, without 
which neither personal freedom nor moral 
development is possible. 

This great department of human ac- 
tivitv, which forms the whole foundation 
of human existence and happiness, is left in 
the rudest and most miserable condition. 


It is repvenant, deeradine and dishon- 


orabl it is no avenue to fortune, (for the 
man who works with his own hands never 
vets rich.) nor is it an avenue to an hon- 


orable position in society ; it 1s the badge 


of servitude, the sign of a menial condi- 
tion. 

It is compulsory, forced upon the La- 
boring classes, and prosecuted by them 
from poverty and fear of starvation. 

It is subjected to, and governed by those 


credit and capital of so- 


who possess the 
ciety, and is controlled by individual will 
and caprice. 

It is regulated by fierce and envious 
competition, which is neither more nor 
less than a wild warfare of cupidity and 
selfishness. 

It is monotonous and ill-requited, and it 
overwhelms with excessive toil those en- 
gaged in it,—debarring them from the 
advantages of mental culture. 

It is 


working classes, (to 


withheld from, or given to the 


whom its right is 


not guaranteed,) by those who are the 
masters of it, — that is, by capitalists and 
employers, who thus hold in their hands 
even the right of the toiling multitudes to 
existence. 

By these abuses and evils, and by the 
misapplication and the waste of efforts 
and talents which take place under the 
present desultory and incoherent system, 


it is the principal cause of the greatest 


scourge that oppresses the masses, — of 


poverty, which, in turn, is the parent of 


ignorance ; and these two combined, en- 
gender misery, vice and crime under a 
hundred forms. 

By its envious rivalry and unnatural 
competition, it gives rise to hatreds and 
jealousies in society, divides the working- 
men among themselves, weakens them, 
and renders them an easy prey to the 
masters of Industry. 

By its unjust division of profits, giving 
the fruit of labor to those who do not pro- 
duce it, it presents the monstrous anoma- 


ly of the increase of poverty among the 


And lastly, by its repugnance, its dis- 
honoring influence, and by all the other 
disadvantages connected with it, it leads 
the intelligent, educated and influential 
men in society, who should be the friends 
of the people, to abandon the laboring 
classes, and even to ecoperate with the 
cupidity which draws from them the fruit 
of their labor, and sinks them in depen- 
dence and destitution. 

The Workingmen should clearly under- 
stand that the evils and abuses which op- 
press and crush them to the earth, are 
caused solely by the present false and un- 
natural system of Labor, and that there is 
no escape from them but in a reform in 
Labor. A new system of Industry must 


Tac hor 


and upon principles of 


i 


and established. 


must be organized, 


he discovered 
universal justice, ecoperation and benevo- 
lence. Politicians and statesmen should 
understand this truth, and if they are in- 
spired by a sincere desire for the eleva- 
tion of the people, they should labor for 


its realization. But, alas, 


where do we 


find a sincere, conscientious, and genuine 


love and commisecration for the unfortu- 


We cannot 


say that it is among the leaders of politi- 


nate and the down-trodden ? 
eal parties. We find in them a general 


ambition for the agerandisement 


of the 
nation, coupled with the desire of individ- 
ual elevation. But this feeling ean be sat- 
isfied by an increase of territory, the ac- 
complishment of works of internal im- 
provement, or by bullying a rival nation. 

It is this system of Lahor, somewhat 
modified in 


three 


form, Which has caused the 
great orders of slavery that have 
existed on earth, — chattel slavery, feudal 
bondage or slavery of the soil, and sla- 
very of capital. If this view be denied, 
we would simply ask whether men would 
want slaves, serfs, and hired menials to 
work for them, if Industry were dignified 
and made the means of attaining honors, 
fortune, and social position, as it should 
bet Certainly not; no more than they | 
would want slaves to take command of| 
their armies, to sit in their Legislative | 
halls, or to be their magistrates. 
Abolitionists should also look carefully | 


to the question of an Industrial Reform 


'them to the condition of hired laborers,— 


and the Organization of Labor: for when 


they have freed the slaves and elevated 


the serfs of capital and want,—they can- 


not leave them there, as they will be 
obliged to do, unless a better system of 
Labor is established than that which now 
exists. , 

This vital question of an Industrial Re- 
form, the most important practical one 
that can engage the minds of men, will 
occupy our most serious attention, and it 
will be urged by us as the primary meas- 
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ne, 


ure for the elevation of the producing 
1 


classes. We will state here in a general 
Labor 


should be the work of the State and not 


manner that the Organization of 
of companies or individuals, — always 
animated by selfishness, nor by the town- 
ship, which is not strong enough. When 
we understand 
the collective Wil! of the People, — their 


we speak of the ** State,”’ 


united Power, guided by their collective 
Conscience. The State represents the 
People, and consequently, its action must 
be a manifestation of the collective Will of 
the People. 

‘The Government of this country has 
been organized by the collective Will and 


Conscience of the People, and it is as 
right and equitable in its action as it can 
be, having the counteracting influence of 
a false system of Labor and other false 
with, 


institutions of society to contend 


It maintains order, secures _ polititical 
rights to all, and establishes justice in the 
through the 
Will, — not 


through the individual Will or caprice, as 


political relations of men 


operation of the collective 
is the case in Industry, where rights are 


trampled under foot, and injustice and 
disorder reign. 

Now Industry is as important 4 depart- 
ment of society as Government, and the 
experience of this country proves that it 


most tbe Con- 


organized ly the collective 
scrence and Will of the People, that justice, 
right and equity must be established in it, 
Rights 
through the operation of the 
Collective Conscience and Will. 

The two fundamental industrial Rights 
first the Right to 


the guarantee of regular employment to 


and industrial secured to the 


People 


of man are Labor, or 
all who desire to work; and Second, the 
Right of the Producer to the profits of his 
labor ; the former is equivalent to the 
right to existence, and the latter to the 
right to freedom. 

The motto then which the Working- 
men should inscribe upon their banner is, 

Tue OnGanizaTion, or Lapgor sy THE 
CoLiective WiLL AND CoNSCIENCE OF 
TO THE PEOPLE 
THEIR INDUSTRIAL Rtents. 

This is the great practical Reform to 
which they should now devote themselves, 
and which they can effect in a peaceful 
ballot box. Let 
them achieve this reform and they will 


manner through the 


| secure to themselves the means of their 


Prosperity and social Elevation. 

The second thing which the Working- 
men want, is, AN EQUITABLE DIVISION OF 
PROFITS, Quaranteecing to every person,— 
man, woman and child,—the fruit of his 
or her Labor and Skill. 


ple of evident Justice be established in 


Let this princi- 


the industrial affairs of society, and it 


will spread abundance and the means 
of education atid refinetnent among all 


=! 
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its members, produce equilibrium in the 
distribution of riches, prevent the mon- 
strous contrast that now exists between 
enormous wealth on one side and squalid 
poverty on the other, and check that most 
insatiable thirst for gain, which is foster- 
ed to frenzy under the present order of 
things, and which is corrupting the very 
heart and life of society, making money 
its God, the exchange its temple, and 


universal cupidity its rule of action. 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


Our attention has been directed to 
this subject very lately, but long enough 
to interest us in it deeply. If we should 
express fully, our views in relation to it, 
at the present time, we might, perhaps, 
pass for enthusiasts, merely. ‘The time 


rapidly approaches, however, we are con- 


fident, when no language in praise of 


Phonography, will appear extravagant 
and no estimate of its importance to man- 
kind, exaggerated. 


Phonography is the art of writing ac- 
srapi' 


cording to sound. It is an invention of 


Mr. Isaac Pitman, of Bath, England.— 
Mr. Pitman is not the only discoverer 
of the principle of Phouetic Writing, 
but to him we are indebted for a com- 
plete and perfectly philosophical system 
of representation of the sounds of the 
human voice, in speech. History affords 
many examples of an instinctive percep- 
tion of the truth of the phonetic prin- 
ciple of writing, as it does of almost all 
true principles, but Mr. Pitman has the 
immortal honor, of being the first to ap- 
ply it successfully, by adopting a natural 
system of representation of language.— 
Although the phonetic principle has been 
recognized inall ages, and partially adopt- 
ed by some of the most ancient nations, it 
has been so little understood, and devel- 
oped, as to be of little practical value ;— 
being scarcely elevated above the Hiero- 
glyphic, the Ideologic, and the Symbolic 
principles, as a means of representing 
thought and speech. ‘This may appear a 
bold and unfounded statement, by those 
who have not examined critically into the 
subject, and who may suppose that they 
have been enjoying the blessings of a pho- 
netic representation, in the present or Ro- 
man alphabet. It is nevertheless true, as 
all will acknowledge, when they see the 
imperfection of our alphabet, and the false- 
ness of English orthography thoroughly 
exposed. 

Like the idea of Association, which in 
all times, has presented itself in some form 
or other, as an expression of the true order 
of human societies, the idea of a phonetic 
system of representation of human speech, 
has likewise been manifested in various 
ways, inthe languages of different nations, 


in allages. And, as the truth of Associa 
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tion has, inthe present age, been more pow- 
erfully and universally felt, and has devel- 


oped itself in a greater number of minds 


than at any former period, so the truth of 


the phonetie principle has also been more 
deeply impressed on the minds of men, 


and has reeeived a more frequent devel- 


opment. Many persons, moved by the 
ideas of Association, and of Phonetic 
Writing, have attempted to reduce them 
to systems, and give them both a practical 
application. Butall have failed until Fou- 
rier, by an analysis of the passions of the 
human soul, made of Association a 
science, and Pitman, by an analysis of the 
sounds of the human voice, has given to 
Phonetics a philosophical foundation.— 
Among the many persons, both in this 
country and in Europe, who have con- 
ceived the idea of the phonetic principle, 
1 


and have attempted to give it a practical 


application, we may mention the name of 


that pre €iminently common sense philoso- 
pher, Benjamin Franklin. He, in com- 
mon with hundreds and thousands of oth- 


, of 


ers 
English orthography, and with the direct 
simplicity for which his mind was so re- 
markable, perceiving that the cause of the 
gross falseness of orthography, was the 


imperfection of the alphabet, undertook to 
reform the present system Sf ccanenain, 
by inventing a new and more perfect al- 


phabet. But pressing duties, in the stir- 


ing times in which he lived, called him off 


from this design, and it was never com- 
] ] 


pieted 


| . A very interesting correspond- 
ence, with a young lady who opposed his 
views of a reform of English orthography, 
from a pedantic pride in knowing well how 
to spell according to false orthography, 
will be found in bis biography. 

Pitman has gone beyond all others who 
have conceived the idea of phonetic rep- 
resentation, by analyzing and classifying 


all the sounds of the voice, as heard in 


speech, and giving to them natural repre- | 
| 


sentatives, both for writing and printing. 

The great principle of phonetic writing 
and printing is, that one simple sign or 
character shall invariably represent one 
simple and elementary sound, and that 
one sound shall invariably be represented 
by one sign. “The violation of this prin- 
ciple, isthe fundamental error which leads 
to the confusion and monstrous absurdi- 


ties that exist in the orthography of the 


English, and more or less, of all other 


languages, rendering the whole written 
and printed language, ONE GREAT UN- 
rrutTH. All the difficulty of learning to 
read and write, and mastering foreign 
languages, consists in overcoming the 
barbarous absurdities of false orthogra- 
phy. With a true system of representa- 
tion, to learn to read and write, is the sim- 


plest and easiest thing in the world 


served the ridiculous absurdity of 


concise, simple and beautiful. 


ies it stands preéminent. 
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In the English language, there are 
about forty sounds, which are represented 
or rather misrepresented, by twenty six 
letters. ‘I'wenty six letters cannot repre- 
sent forty sounds, the consequence of 
which is, that the same letter has to be 
used for various sounds, and to add to the 
confusion, various combinations of letters 
are used for the same sounds, and the 
same combinations for various sounds, 
while at the same time, the letters are 
sometimes sounded and sometimes not. 
For instance, the letter @ is pronounced 
one way in fate, another in fat, another 
in fail, another in farce, and in other 
words it has still other sounds. The 
combination ough, has seven different 


sounds in the words cough, tough, plough, 


through, though, hiccough, and lough, (a 


lake.) 


different combinations rain, rein, reign, 


We have the same sound im the 
lane, plain, whey, &c. These absurdi- 
ties in the simplest words, are so obvious 
that they need no comment. They run 
through the whole language, and are mul- 
tiplied infinitely, by ridiculous anomalies 
in the use of every letter in the alphabet. 
No wonder that it should be said, “‘ the 
only rules of the English language are 
its exceptions,’’ and that such a mass of 
contradictions can searcely ever be econ- 
quered by foreigners, and that children 
have to waste the best part of their time, 
in learning to read, write, and spell, their 
native tongue. 

Mr. Pitman has given us the means of 
demolishing all this “mighty fabric of 
falsehood at a blow, and we look forward 
with the greatest satisfaction to the spee- 
dy downfall of Babel, and the erection of 
the temple of truth in its stead. 

For writing, Mr. Pitman has adopted 
the simplest geometrical signs, —a sign 
for every sound,— in lieu of our complex 
script characters, by which means, we are 
enabled to write six times as expeditious- 
ly as we can by the present method of 
writing, and in a style that is at once 
All, and 
more than the rapidity of the best sys- 
tem of stenography, is attained, whilst 
the writing is perfectly legible, more legi- 
ble in fact, than our old long hand is to 


the most practiced eye. Thought can be 


conveyed to paper almost as swiftly as it 


flashes through the brain, and as the tor. 
rent of eloquence flows from the orator’s 
lips, every word ean be arrested and pre- 
served. Wonderful and glorious art! 
Even in this age of magnificent discover- 
What a grand 
perspective it opens to the speculative 
mind, of mighty and beneficent results ! 
Mr. Pitman has been engaged in the 
dissemination and perfecting of his system 
of phonetic writing and printing, now some 
seven or eight years, and the progress 


| Which it has made and is making, is very 
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great, but not at all astonishing, when 
the subject is understood. It is a com- 
mon sense practical thing, which convin- 
ees every mind of its truth, and com- 
mands favor as soon as it is explained. 
It is estimated that there are already more 
than twenty thousand Phonographers i 
England, and that during the year 1844, 
more than two hundred thousand letters 
in Phonography passed through the Eng- 
lish Pest Offic 


have been formed, and one already num- 


‘ } 
(orre sponding societies 


bers nearly or quite a thousand members. 
All classes of men are turning their at- 
tention to it, and studying it with an ar- 
dent enthusiasm. Four monthly maga- 
zines are published in the Phonographic 
and Phonotypic characters.* 
Phonography has been introduced into 
this country very recently by Messrs. 
Andrews and Boyle, of Boston, ang th 
success attending their efforts to spread 
the science has been very great. We 
understand that in every state of the 
Union these gentlemen have correspond- 
ents in Phonography, the most of whom 
are persons who have taught themselves 
with the aid of elementary works, so sim- 
ple and easy of acquirement ts this beau- 
Messrs. An- 


drews aud Boyle have taught and are 


tiful system of writing. 


teaching large classes in Boston. Ex- 
hibitions which they have given of the 
progress of their pupils, at the Tremont 
Temple, have been very conclusive tests 
of the merits of Phonography. Highly 
respectable audiences expressed by their 
applause, the greatest pleasure at the ex- 
planatious of the principles, and the 
practical illustrations which they saw and 
heard. 

We earnestly hope that it will not be 
long, before every man, woman and child, 
will be made acquainted with Phonogra- 
phy, and the old laborious method of 


writing be entirely superseded. 


I-> In our remarks on the character of 
General Jackson in the last Harbinger, 
we took it for granted, that his life and 
measures might present examples of in- 
consistency with the high democratic 
faith, which he cherished with the most 
fervent convictions of his soul. So much 
must be forgiven to the imperfections of 
human nature. Nor has the time arrived 
in the progtess of society, when we can 
expect a complete harmony between the 
highest ideas and actual life. The most 
we can do now is to aim after it, to toil 
and struggle for it, to remove every ob- 
stacle in the way of its fulfilment, to wait 
in hope for its triumphant realization. 


* And the first number of a handsome 
quarto newspaper printed in the Phonogra- 
phic characters, by the Anastatic process, has 
just been received by the steamer Caledo- 
nia 
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The true idea of democracy, that is, of 


absolute and universal justice, forbids | 


slavery no doubt: but it also forbids the 
giving or receiving of menial services; it 
is at war with the whole system of Jabor 
as now organized; but this is not yet 
perceived by many sincere souls, who still 
we are assured, cherish a vital faith in 
the democratic sentiment, and in the 
combat between equality and privilege 
take sides strongly forthe former. Those 
who are laboring for harmony must bide 
their time. The day is not yet. Mean- 
while let them recognize and welcome 
every symptom, whether in thought or 
action, which has a favorable bearing on 
the great work. Wesay these few words, 
instead of all controversy, as a reply to 
the queries of our too friendly critic in 
the New York Tribune of last Saturday. 


HARMLEsSs EXPLOSION The Fourier 
Association at Bates’-Mills, Ontario County, 
which was organized about a year ago, has 
exploded, No lives were lost, No blame 
attached to the Captain or hands The As 
sociation was calied the * Ontario Union.” 
it was formed under the most flattering aus- 
pices Ihe Brethbreu ot the Phalanx a lopt- 
ed this wild systern of Social economy and 
perfect equality, in the full belief that Ms 
practi al workings would meet their most 
sanguine hopes, and prove to all mankind 
that the present organization of Civilized So- 


ciety is essentially wrong. The expeiiment 
has been tried one year. It has failed utter- 
lv. The * Union” is dissolved, and the 


Brethren wiil sneak back into the old track, 
ashamed, it may be, but surely wiser men 


than they were before. The lesson is a hard 
one,— one which we trust few will be com- 
pelled to learn. -- dibany Citizen. 


Before Christopher Columbus discov- 
ered America, many wise men reckoned 
his theory quite ridiculous ; had journal- 
ists been extant in those days, he would 
have received a full measure of their as- 
tounding satire. 

If in foolish impatience he had set sail 


in a row-boat, without compass or provi- 


have the completest knowledge of what 
is proper, and who look down upon their 


neighbors who are weak enough to be- 
lieve that there are various things in 
which improvements can yet be made. 

Beware, O wise man! Sneer not soe 

loudly! All the humbugs are not adver- 
‘tized in the newspapers, and do not ap- 
pear under the patronage of, vagrant 
‘* professors.’’ ‘Those are not fewer that 
hold high and honorable seats in the 
world and are followed by the most re- 
spectable members of society. The Phil- 
istines bowed before their God Dagon, 
not knowing that he was a sham: 1s 
there no Dagon to which you also pay 
reverence, hay, May you not unconscious- 
ly be of that family yourselves! 

Let no man mock at those whe are now 
and then taken in; some humbugs are 
transient, others are permanent, — there 
are also deluders and deluded; let our 
wiseacres stand in fear, lest both are em- 
bodied in their own persons. 


An Incentous Lock. The Lowell 
Journal says that Mr. Aldridge, Superin- 
tendant of the Lowell Lock Company, has 
lately made a padlock, ** which, although 
efforts have been made for the last fort- 
night by a number of persons, yet they 
have not been able to discover a keyhole.” 


WEST ROXBURY OMNIBUS! 


Leaves Brook Farm at 7 A. m., and 2 1-2 
Pp. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 
Plains, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves 


Doolittie’s, City Tavern, Brattle Street, at 


91-2 a.m.,andip. mM. Sunday excepted. 


N. R. GERRIMI. 


June 28, 1845. 
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sions, he might, as far as fallible human | 


| 
reason can judge, have reached the bot- 
tom, some time before arriving at the 

' 


new world, and the Albany Citizen, had 
it been then alive, would probably, with 
the most amusing gravity and confidence, 


have assured its neighbors, that there was 


no western continent after all, with the| 
benevolent and friendly hope, that few of | 


them might be compelled to learn so hard 


a lesson, as Columbus had just received. 


The Boston Evening Transcript no- | 
tices the failure of the same Association, | 


with some reflections which are rather 
surprizing, that paper having generally 
been remarkable for common sense. 


Humevucs. There is a large class of 
persons who flatter themselves that they 
cannot be deceived, and who regard with 


contemptuous unbelief whatever is out of 
| the course of their own ideas. They are 
shrewd men, men of experience, who 
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